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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  contains  the  minimum  courses  of  study  in  modern 
languages  and  supplements  the  material  contained  in  the  Department's 
previous  bulletin  on  foreign  languages.  It  has  been  considered  wise  to 
publish  the  courses  of  study  in  the  modern  languages  and  the  ancient 
languages  in  separate  bulletins. 

The  material  for  the  present  courses  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  the 
chairman  of  which  was  Dr.  Coit  R.  Hoechst  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools  and  the  other  members  as  follows : 

Bertha  Mabel  Rogers 
Schenley  High  School 

Stella  M.  Stein  ^  'X( 
South  High  School 

Agnes  Burton 
Dormont  High  School 

Carl  Mafifeo 
South  Hills  High  School 

Emily  Redmond 
Peabody  High  School 

Upon  the  advice  of  leading  teachers  and  prominent  authorities  in  the 
field  of  modern  languages,  the  committee  has  included  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  courses  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  on  modern  methods 
of  teaching  modern  languages.  We  trust  this  statement  will  be  helpful 
particularly  to  new  teachers  in  this  field  and  to  other  teachers  who  desire 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  classroom  work.  Constructive  criticisms 
of  teachers  of  modern  languages  are  urged  in  order  that  in  making  any 
succeeding  revisions  the  experiences  and  advice  of  those  who  use  this 
material  will  be  made  available  to  the  Revision  Committee. 

JOHN  A.  H.  KEITH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


I.    Historical  Notes. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  has  been  an  educational  problem  for 
centuries.  While  ancient  Greeks  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
learn  the  language  of  any  other  nation,  all  other  nations  being  con- 
sidered barbarian,  nevertheless,  Aristotle  and  Herodotus  knew  several 
foreign  languages  and  recommended  their  study.  In  Rome  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  empire,  Greek  was  the  cultural  language  and  was 
studied  in  school  under  the  tutelage  of  slaves  and  traveling  philosophers. 
The  method  pursued  was  rather  crude,  the  boys  being  required  to  mem- 
orize long  passages  of  Homer,  or  Demothenes,  or  Lysias.  Formal 
grammar  was  unknown.  A  trip  to  Athens  was  the  usual  foreign  travel 
undertaken  by  gentlemen  of  culture.  During  the  middle  ages  when 
monasteries  and  the  courts  of  ruling  princes  formed  the  centers  of  learn- 
ing, Latin  was  the  language  studied  by  the  young  men  who  were  sent  to 
these  centers  of  culture  for  an  education  destined  to  tit  them  for  the 
priesthood  or  the  life  of  a  ruling  prince.  Students  were  taught  to  speak 
the  language  as  well  as  to  compose  in  it;  their  reading  being  largely 
confined  to  the  available  manuscripts,  which  were  likewise  in  the  Latin 
language.  The  use  of  a  vernacular  was  forbidden  in  the  monasteries. 
The  method  of  instruction  was  not  formal  but  a  sort  of  so-called 
"natural  method,"  the  Latin  speech  of  the  monies  furnishing  the 
model.  In  the  later  middle  ages  when  the  vernacular  of  the  various 
nations  became  more  and  more  appreciated  and  used  as  a  medium 
of  expression  for  both  poetry  and  the  recording  of  chronicles,  Latin 
still  maintained  its  position  as  the  language  of  culture  and  formed  a 
vehicle  for  international  as  well  as  church  intercourse.  As  a  result 
of  the  Renaissance  movement  ancient  masterpieces  of  prose  and  poetry 
of  a  secular  nature  came  to  be  more  generally  appreciated.  It  was 
during  this  time  or  a  little  later  when  the  various  European  languages 
came  into  their  own  as  the  dignified  and  accepted  languages  in  their 
respective  courts  and  centers  of  learning,  that  a  more  intense  study 
of  the  nature  of  languages  was  undertaken.  As  a  result  of  the 
classification  of  the  various  characteristics  of  each  language,  formal 
grammar  gradually  assumed  the  form  now  accepted. 

Such  analysis  was  first  applied  to  Latin  and  Greek,  since  these 
languages  lent  themselves  easily  to  formal  approach.  Logical  state- 
ment as  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  language  as  well  as  a 
study  of  its  parts  of  speech  involving  inflections  and  agreements  and 
syntax  naturally  led  into  the  scheme  of  translation  in  order  to  fix  in 
the  students'  minds  the  rules  of  etymology. 

As  commercial  intercourse  and  travel  increased,  a  greater  need  was 
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felt  for  the  learning  of  modern  languages,  particularly  the  languages 
of  those  nations  that  exerted  political  and  cultural  influence.  A  well- 
defined  and  formal  grammatical  approach  having  been  inherited  from 
the  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  instruction  naturally  followed  the 
grammar-translation  type.  By  the  18th  century  our  modern  languages 
were  reasonably  well  freed  from  the  violent  fluctuations  in  structure 
which  had  existed  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Their  formal 
structure  was  pretty  well  established  and  analyzed. 

II.    Types  of  Modern  Language  Instruction. 

Proceeding  on  the  general  type  of  instruction  inherited,  teachers 
naturally  applied  the  grammar-translation  approach  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages.  Excluding  the  so-called  "natural"  way  of  learning 
a  language  such  as  by  travel  in  a  foreign  country,  no  other  type  of 
instruction  was  known  until  practically  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Educators  had  realized  for  some  time  that  the  formal  type 
of  instruction  in  vogue  was  not  yielding  linguistic  power  on  the  part 
of  the  student  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  energy  expended  in 
learning  it.  As  a  natural  reaction,  in  order  to  give  the  student  the 
desired  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language,  educators  in  some  circles 
committe.d  the  error  of  entirely  discarding  the  grammar-translation 
approach  in  favor  of  a  more  direct  approach.  The  latter  type  of  in- 
struction, recognizing  the  merit  of  practice  in  the  use  of  the  foreign 
language,  dropped  the  use  of  rules,  vocabulary,  and  translation  and 
set  up  a  rather  artificial  scheme  of  conversational  instruction. 

However,  the  latter  procedure  furnishes  the  student  with  no  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  language,  and  every  word  or  sentence 
naturally  becomes  a  special  unit ;  as  a  result  of  this  the  student  obvious- 
ly never  reaches  the  point  of  being  in  a  position  to  help  himself.  S'ome 
outstanding  teachers  such  as  Gouin  were  quite  successful  by  mechanizing 
the  general  procedure  in  the  so-called  ' '  Series  Type. "  As  a  result  of  re- 
cent psychological  investigation  in  the  realm  of  pedagogy,  teachers  have 
come  to  recognize  that  there  is  merit  in  both  the  formal  approach  and  in 
the  more  direct  approach,  the  latter  giving  actual  practice  in  the  use 
of  the  language.  Many  teachers  have  adopted  this  type  of  instruction 
and  have  used  the  foreign  language  exclusively  during  the  whole  period 
of  elassrom  instruction ;  even  grammatical  facts  are  stated  and  discuss- 
ed in  the  foreign  language.  Others  follow  in  general  the  latter  type  of 
instruction  but  champion  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  whenever  an  ab- 
stract or  difficult  situation  arises  which  could  be  cleared  up  quickly  by 
speaking  English.  Historically  speaking  we  have  the  following  general 
types  of  instructon : 
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1.  Grammar  Translation  Method. 

A  typical  lesson  under  this  type  of  instruction  consists  in  a  general 
way  of  the  following  units  of  approach: 

a.  Rules  or  statements  of  principles  (sometimes  together  with 
their  exceptions)  on  a  given  subject  along  with  sentences  by  way 
of  illustration. 

b.  A  paradigm  setting  forth  some  unit  of  inflection  to  be  memo- 
rized by  the  pupils. 

c.  A  vocabulary  of  varying  size  for  memorization. 

d.  Sentences  either  in  paragraph  or  in  non-concatenated  form 
in  the  foreign  language  to  be  translated  into  the  mother  tongue. 

e.  A  group  of  sentences  to  be  translated  into  the  foreign 
language. 

An  analysis  of  such  a  lesson  soon  discloses  to  the  educator  that  that 
type  of  procedure  yields  in  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  foreign 
language,  and  inevitably,  by  comparison,  in  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  pupil's  native  language,  but  does  not  yield 
in  power  of  oral  use  of  the  language  unless  opportunity  for  oral  ex- 
pression is  given  in  terms  of  spontaneous  expression  in  connection  with 
and  during  the  recitation.  Such  practice,  however,  is  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  Grammar-Translation  procedure. 

2.  The  Natural  Method. 

This  type  of  procedure  is  built  up  on  spoken  and  written  practice 
in  the  foreign  language.  There  is  no  formal  instruction  in  Grammar. 
For  instance,  numbers  are  studied  but  not  as  adjectives ;  time  expres- 
sions are  learned  but  not  through  formal  verb  tense  drill, — and  so  on. 
Text  books  usually  show  the  foreign  language  expressions  together  with 
interlineation  or  separate  columns  in  the  native  language  equivalents. 
The  so-called  "series"*  form  a  large  part  of  the  instruction.  Natural 
method  textbooks**  are  voluminous  and  the  pupil  necessarily  is  re- 
quired to  follow  the  course  for  a  long  time.  Obviously  such  procedure 
in  spite  of  its  ai:)parent  merits  is  cumbersome  and  expensive  in  terms 
of  teacher-energy  and  pupil-time,  and  has  not  been  widely  adopted  in 
public  schools  on  account  of  the  time  factor. 

3.  The  Reform  Method.     -  -  '  ■  - 

The  tirst  reaction  against  grammar-translation  procedures  occurred 

*Gouin  :  "The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages."  (Translated  by 
Swan  and  Betis)  London,  1893. 

**E.  g.  "The  Natural   Method,"  Oscar  Galena,  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 
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in  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century.*  Efforts  of  instruc- 
tors toward  a  more  direct  attack  resulted  in  the  "Reform  Method." 
The  earmarks  of  this  procedure  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  first  care  of  the  teacher  is  to  render  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  pupils  the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language.  To  this  end 
phonetic  transcriptions  are  u.sed  to  the  exclusion  of  traditional  spell- 
ing during  the  earlj^  part  of  t!ie  course. 

b.  Following  this  lie  will  teach  sentences  and  the  most  com- 
monly used  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foi'eign  language.  To 
this  end,  he  will  use  texts,  dialogues,  descriptions,  and  memoriza- 
tions,  which  are  as  easy,  as  natural,  and  as  interesting  as  possible. 

c.  He  will  at  first  teach  grammar  inductively,  as  a  corollary  and 
as  a  vitalization  of  the  facts  observed  during  the  lesson ;  a  more 
systematic  study  will  be  reserved  for  later. 

d.  Within  the  limits  of  feasibility  he  will  attach  foreign  ex- 
pressions to  ideas  or  to  other  expressions  of  the  same  language 
and  not  to  those  of  the  mother  tongue. 

e.  Later,  when  written  exercises  are  given,  they  will  at  first 
be  reproductions  of  texts  already  read  and  explained ;  later  will 
come  free  renditions ;  free  variations  and  themes  are  reserved  for 
the  end. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  and  is  a  step  forward  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  complete  practice  but  its  emphasis  is  in  overstressed  pro- 
nunciation to  the  exclusion  of  necessary  elements  making  for  the 
organic  linguistic  unit. 

4.    The  Direct  Method. 

Leaders  in  the  field  of  modern  language  instruction  found  the  fore- 
going type  of  approach  was  still  inadequate,  and  gradually  there 
evolved  during  the  past  three  decades  the  so-called  "Direct  Method." 
In  this  type  of  instruction  the  approach  is  exactly  what  it  says  it  is — 
direct.  The  lesson  set-up  usually  consists  of  a  group  of  procedures 
in  the  following  order : 

a.  A  group  of  sentences  concatenated  in  thought,  rich  in  the 
material  which  the  lesson  is  designed  to  inculcate.  This  forms  a 
basis  for  careful  oral  reading,  pronunciation  being  constantly  kept 
before  the  teacher's  mind  as  a  consciously  set  up  aim. 

*TliP  year  1882  marlis  mi  important  date  in  the  history  of  more  direct 
methods.  It  was  then  that  Vietcr.  Professor  at  the  University  of  Marhurg, 
nnder  the  psendonyni  of  "Qnonsque  Tandem."  wrote  his  revolntionary  pam- 
plilet :  Ber  Sprach  iinierricht  miisf:  i{in1i-rhren.  This  manifesto  created  indig- 
nant clamors  against  tlie  grammarians  of  tlie  old  school.  The  author  arose 
with  force  against  the  ahnses  of  translations  of  incoherent  and  uninteresting 
sentences.  (See  page  .3.  Methodologie  des  Lanfjues  Vivajites  by  Schweitzer  and 
Siinonnot,  Paris.  1017.) 
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b.  Explanatory  notes  on  the  lesson,  containing  information 
which  will  clarify  the  structure  of  the  text  and  designed  to  be  a 
unit  of  self-help  for  tlie  pupil,  and  containing  furthermore  a  con- 
cise statement  of  grammatical  principles  involved  in  .the  set-up 
of  the  lesson, — all  couched  in  the  foreign  language. 

c.  A  group  of  questions,  usually  labelled  ' '  questionnaire, ' ' 
based  upon  the  preceding  text,  forming  a  basis  of  con- 
versation and  vocabulary  growth,  and  designed  to  be  further  en- 
riched by  the  teacher. 

d.  Exercises,  usually  of  the  completion  tj^pe,  in  which  the 
pupils  fills  in  tiie  necessary  words  or  forms  indicated  by  blanks, 
and  sometimes  additional  drill  material  on  the  etymology  or  ac- 
cidences  involved  in  the  lesson.  The  foreign  language  is  used  ex- 
clusively, and  the  student's  vocabulary  is  developed  by  objects  or 
some  visual  approach,  rather  than  the  foreign  word — native  word 
vocabularj'  drill. 

A  glance  at  this  type  of  approach  immediately  reveals  its  strength 
in  oral  and  aural  linguistics,  but  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  two 
weaknesses :  In  the  first  place,  it  presents  a  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  get  over  to  the  class  an  abstract  situation  or  a  gram- 
matical principle  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  tongue,  and 
secondly,  because  of  a  new  linguistic  vehicle,  the  teacher  frequently 
finds  that  the  edge  is  taken  off  the  definiteness  of  instruction ;  in  other 
words,  it  slurs  isolation.  To  overcome  these  defects,  a  modification  of 
the  Direct  Method  is  increasing  in  vogue.  The  formal  structure  of 
language  is  perhaps  better  stated  in  the  vernacular,  which  is  true 
likewise  of  difficult  or  abstract  situations  that  arise  in  connection  with 
the  text  of  the  lesson.  Many  teachers  find  merit  in  an  occasional 
translation  into  English  and  daily  translation  of  a  fcAv  well  chosen 
"native"  sentences  into  the  foreign  language.  Variations  of  this  type 
from  the  pure  Direct  Method*  have  produced  a  modification  thereof, 
resulting  in  a  procedure  at  present  increasing  in  vogue  and  known  as 

5.    An  Eclectic  (or  Blodified  Direct)  Method. 

The  lesson  set-up  under  this  method  is  quite  similar  to  the  Direct 
Method  approach ;  it  acknowledges  the  value  of  some  formal  grammar, 
but  the  principles  or  rules  of  grammar  are  found  to  be  advantageously 
set  forth  in  the  mother  tongue.  It  adds  exercises  containing  sen- 
tences in  the  mother  tongue  for  formal  translation  into  the  foreign 
tongue.  Most  of  the  recently  prepared  textbooks  for  beginners  are 
designed  along  this  line.  The  earmarks  of  such  a  method  are  as 
follows :  ! 

*A  rather  strong  case  is  made  for  the  Direct  Method  hy  Professor  Chas.  H. 
Haiidschin.  pp.  53  to  59  in  his  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Lanr/nages,  World 
Book  Co..  lf>23. 
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a.  Great  care  in  teaching  pronunciation,  especially  in  the  first 
weeks  and  months. 

b.  Oral,  drill  of  texts,  although  reading  is  the  center  of  instruction. 

c.  Grammar  is  taught  inductively  at  first,  quite  formally  in  the 
later  stages. 

d.  Written  work  is  based  on  matter  which  has  been  thoroughly 
assimilated  by  hearing  and  speaking.  • 

e.  Translation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

f .  Use  of  realia ;  that  is,  poems  and  songs,  pictures,  games,  maps, 
dramatizations,  and  series  drills. 

A  typical  Eclectic  (or  Modified  Direct)  Method  set-up  is  as  fol- 
lows:* 

(1)  A  paragraph  or  group  of  sentences  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage forming  the  basis  of  the  lesson.  This  forms  a  "living 
text"  short  enough  to  be  thoroughly  assimilated  as  an  organic 
unit  of  language;  this  "living  text"  should  first  be  handled  in 
the  oral  and  then  in  the  written. 

(2)  Explanatory  material  on  the  text,  couched  in  simple 
terms,  designed  as  a  unit  of  self-help  for  the  piipil,  in  order  to 
clarify  his  understanding  of  the  text  and  in  order  to  isolate 
from  the  ' '  living  text ' '  material  to  be  automatized ;  this  is  all 
designed  to  bring  the  material  into  the  focus  of  consciousness. 

(3)  A  group  of  questions  couched  in  the  foreign  language, 
based  on  the  text,  and  designed  for  conversational  practice. 

(4)  A  statement  of  grammatical  principles  involved  in  the 
lesson,  including  the  necessary  inflections,  such  as  declension,  con- 
jugation, comparison,  etc.,  which  is  best  set  forth  in  the  native 
language. 

(5)  Exercises ;  some  are  designed  for  grammar  drill,  and 
others  are  of  the  completion  type  whereby  the  pupils  are  required 
to  fill  in  the  words  or  forms  indicated  by  blanks.  This  consti- 
tutes a  repetition  and  variation  of  the  isolated  material  in  con- 
nection with  the  previously  presented  text. 

(6)  A  special  translation  exercise  containing  a  few  well  chosen 
sentences  in  the  mother  tongue,  designed  to  be  translated,  the 
whole  exercise  intended  to  fix  the  lesson  unit  in  the  student's 
mind.    This  constitutes  the  so-called  restoration  group 

(7)  All  material  of  the  lesson  sliould  then  be  worked  over 
in  terms  of  pupil  self-expression,  no  matter  how  elementary.* 

*A  careful  perusal  of  the  "Cleveland  Experiment"  is  recommended.  See 
Article  by  Dr.  E.  B.  DeSauze,  Director  Foreign  Languages,  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education,  in  French  Review,  ^'ol.  I,  No.  4,  May,  1928. 

♦This  whole  procedure  is  very  aptly  presented  by  Louis  J.  A.  Mercier, 
Associate  Professor  of  Fiench  at  Harvard  University,  in  his  Oral  Self-Expres- 
sion  Method  Sericft  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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III.  Objectives. 

The  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  like  the  teaching  of  a 
variety  of  other  subjects  results  in  the  establishment  of  habits  of  ap- 
plication, of  concentration,  of  thoroughness,  of  accuracy,  of  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  achievements,  the  following  specific  objectives 
ar«  sought : 

1.  General  Aims. 

a.  An  ever-widening  acquaintance  with  the  history,  geography, 
literature,  art  and  government  of  the  people  whose  language  is 
being  studied ;  with  their  thoughts,  ideals,  and  customs. 

b.  Individual  culture  and  a  manifestation  of  a  well-developed 
linguistic  sense,  in  clear  and  accurate  pronunciation  and  enuncia- 
tion, in  a  rich  background  of  human  experience,  in  an  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  values,  etc. 

e.  An  aid  to  foreign  travel,  to  university  study,  to  the  reading 
of  scientific  works,  to  business  or  professional  success,  etc. 

2.  Specific  Aims. 

a.  Ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  withoiTt  translation. 

b.  A  well-established  basis  for  speaking  the  foreign  language 
when  the  environment  for  the  necessary  practice  presents  itself. 

c.  Ability  to  understand  the  foreign  language  when  spoken. 

d.  Ability  to  write  the  foreign  language  in  its  simpler  forms. 

This  syllabus  gives  an  exposition  of  the  method  of  teaching  a  modern 
foreign  language,  as  well  as  a  detailed  analysis,  by  years,  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  courses  in  French,  German,  Spanish. 

IV.  Peocedures.         .  . 

a.    Pronunciation.  ■• 

1.  Without  definite  knowledge  of  phonetics,  teachers  of  modern 
languages  find  it  impossible  to  teach  an  accurate  and  intelligent  pro- 
nunciation. The  beginner's  untutored  ear  rarely  catches  the  foreign 
sound  correctly.  In  consequence,  an  occasional  explanation  of  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  jaws  is  helpful.  While  giving 
the  physiological  explanation  for  a  given  sound,  the  teacher  need  not 
use  the  technical  terms  of  the  phonetician.  He  analyzes  his  own 
and  his  pupils'  pronunciation.  After  carefidly  diagnosing  his  pupils' 
mistakes  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  definite  directions  for  correcting 
them. 

2.  At  the  very  beginning,  teachers  should  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  American  manner  of  speech  and  the  French,  the  German, 
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or  the  Spanish.  The  French,  for  instance,  speak  with  greater  vivacity, 
with  more  energy,  and  with  greater  precision  then  do  the  Americans. 
The  muscles  of  their  organs  of  speech  are  tense  and  taut  while  speak- 
ing. They  enunciate  clearly  and  distinctly,  speak  in  general  more  in 
the  forepart  of  their  mouths,  and  articulate  with  marked  definiteness. 

3.  Careful  attention  to  sounds  and  their  formation  should  precede 
any  attempt  to  teach  their  representation  in  writing  or  in  print.  The 
distinction  between  sounds  and  the  symbols  for  the  various  sounds  is 
highly  important.  As  phonetic  symbols  emphasize  this  difference, 
some  teachers  may  feel  it  worth  while  to  teach  them.  However,  their 
use  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  teacher. 

4.  There  cannot  be  too  much  practice  in  pronunciation.  During  the 
first  two  weeks,  the  main  task  of  each  recitation  is  drill  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  vowels,  of  groups  of  vowels,  of  consonants,  and  of  combina- 
tions of  vowels  and  consonants.  Phonetic  drill  will  be  a  part  of  the 
daily  work  for  the  entire  first  year,  and  need  for  it  Avill  constantly 
arise  throughout  the  course.  Accurate  pronunciation  demands  drill 
and  repetition.  For  this  purpose  lists  of  words,  phrases,  and  sentences 
are  available. 

5.  Much  of  the  teacher's  success  with  his  pupils  depends  on  his  own 
articulation  and  enunciation.  He  must  pronounce  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly.   It  is  urged  that  the  same  be  required  of  the  pupils. 

b.   Developing  Power  to  Bead  Without  Translation. 

1.  The  principal  aim  of  modern  language  teaching  is  the  develope- 
ment  of  poiver  to  read  the  foreign  language  without  trandation.  The 
acquisition  of  this  power  is  slow  and  gradual.  With  patience  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  pupils  make,  however,  marked  progress. 

It  is  urged  that  teachers  lead  their  pupils  to  build  permanent 
associations  between  ideas  and  the  foreign  words  or  groups  of  words 
that  represent  the  ideas.  A  valuable  help  in  establishing  such  asso- 
ciations is  the  foreign  word  drill  in  synonyms,  homonyms,  antonyms, 
and  definitions.  The  work  should  be  intensive  rather  than  extensive, 
linguistic  rather  than  literary.  The  fundamentals  of  the  langauge  are 
made  a  permanent  possession,  and  greater  progress  in  the  future  is  as- 
sured.   Repetition  and  drill  are  highly  essential. 

2.  Selection  of  Material. 

Success  in  teaching  reading  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
type  of  material  chosen  for  reading.  Great  care  is  to  be  exercised  in 
its  selection.  As  a  whole,  the  selections  should  be  progressively  more 
difficult.    Chosen  witli  a  view  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  it  is 
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desirable  that  they  otfer  variety  of  form,  subject  matter,  and  length. 
The  teacher  guards  against  a  text  with  too  large  a  vocabulary,  and 
avoids  material  that  lies  outside  the  pupils'  comprehension,  or  that  is 
too  far  beyond  their  progress  in  the  language.  In  other  words,  the 
reading  matter  is  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  pupils'  ability 
and  needs.  It  is  urged  that  the  selections  for  the  earhj  part  of  the 
course  he  easy  and  simple.  In  fact,  nothing  can  be  too  eai?y.  Suitable 
texts  draw  their  material  from  folklore,  fables,  fairy  tales,  short 
stories,  and  other  forms  of  fiction.  While  reading  such  material,  the 
pupil's  interest  in  the  people's  Avays  of  living,  in  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms, in  their  traditions,  etc.,  is  aroused.  The  books  for  all  courses 
furnish  glimpses  of  matters  social,  economic  and  political.  History, 
biography,  science  and  literature  are  not  neglected.*  At  all  times,  it 
is  again  urged,  great  caution  be  exercised  against  the  selection  of 
material  outside  the  pupils'  comprehension  too  far  beyond  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language.  The  material  read  consists,  in  large 
part,  of  hooks  that  were  written  during  the  ninpteenth  and  twentieth' 
centuries. 

Although  the  course  proceeds  in  general  from  the  easier  to  the 
more  difficult,  it  is  highly  advisahle  to  choose  each  year  some  texts  for 
rapid  reading.  This  reinforces  the  vocabulary  and  the  idioms  already 
acquired,  and  the  pupil  rejoices  in  the  sense  of  power  which  such 
reading  engenders.  The  reading  assigned  as  outside  work  may  well  be 
of  this  character,  easy  and  enjoyable.  An  enduring  interest  in  the  for- 
eign literature  is  thus  awakened.  S'uch  easy  texts  offer,  moreover,  op- 
portunities for  brief  reports,  outlines,  and  written  or  oral  summaries. 
An  entire  period  is  occasionally  devoted  with  profit  and  enjoyment  to 
the  presentation  of  such  reports. 

3.    Grammar.  ■  " 

Definite  knowledge  of  grammatical  relations  is  highly  essential. 
Without  it  pupils  grope  in  the  dark.  The  principles  of  grammar  are 
introduced  gradually  in  conjunction  with  the  reading  selections,  the 
oral  exercises,  and  the  written  work.  The  amount  taught  is  limited 
to  that  which  is  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  Avhat  the  pupil 
reads.  Example  and  contact  with  the  language  jDreeede  the  teaching 
of  rules;  practical  application  plays  an  important  part.  There  are 
repeated  reviews  and  summaries.  At  the  heginning  simple  sentences 
with  a  limited  vocahulary  are  used.  They  are  skillfully  manipulated, 
changed  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  form,  from  the  declarative  to- 
the  interrogative,  ffom  the  singular  to  the  plural,  front  the  first  person 
to  the  third,  etc.     The  verh  requires  especial  attention.    Form.s  of 

♦Lavisse,  "Histoire  de  France,'"  Conrs  Elementaire,  is  a  most  valuable 
text  for  just  such  procediire. 
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frequent  occurrence  snich  as  the  first  and  third  persons,  the  present, 
past,  and  perfect  tenses,  etc.,  receive  most  stress.  By  means  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  the  foreign  language  any  principle  of  inflection 
or  construction  is  taught  very  effectively.  Many  other  expedients  for 
teaching  grammar  suggest  themselves.  Missing  forms  and  inflectional 
endings  are  filled  in,  incomplete  sentences  are  completed;  conversational 
exercises  are  arranged  for  a  particular  purpose,  etc.  There  are  exer- 
cises with  missing  prepositions,  verhs,  pronouns,  adjectives,  etc. 

Attention  to  grammar  continues  throughout  the  course.  After 
the  second  year,  it  is  urged  that  the  grammar  work  be  done  more  and 
more  in  connection  with  the  reading  material,  with  the  oral  and  written 
work.  There  should  be  topical  references  to  grammars  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  pupils. 

4.  Vocabulary. 

A  constant,  steady  broadening  of  the  pupils'  vocabulary  is  high- 
ly desirable  to  the  end  that  his  active  and  passive  vocabulary  may  be 
enriched.  The  first  vocabularies  are  names  of  the  objects  of  the  class- 
room. On  his  desk  the  teacher  has  a  box  containing  images  of  familiar 
animals ;  on  the  walls  of  the  classroom  there  are  pictures,  maps  and 
charts ;  many  common  verbs  are  introduced  by  action  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  In  this  way  the  meaning  of  many  words  is  taught  with- 
out the  medium  of  English.  Vocabulary  drill  by  the  use  of  Synonyms 
and  antonyms  proves  very  profitable.  Words  of  the  same  language  are 
then  associated,  one  with  the  other  without  recourse  to  translation. 
Furthermore,  by  stressing  in  synonyms  those  differences  within  the  ap- 
preciation of  high  school  pupils,  a  discriminating  command  of  vocab- 
ulary is  developed.  Drill  and  repetition  are  highly  desirable.  They 
should  be  varied  and  lively. 

5.  Beading  Aloud. 

Reading  aloud  is  to  be  encouraged.  Attenton  is  drawn  to  the 
intonation,  to  sentence  stress,  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  voice, 
to  enunciation,  etc.  While  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  pupils  listen  occasionally  with  their  books  closed.  When  pupils 
read  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  face  the  class.  In  this  position 
they  pronounce  with  greater  care  and  distinctness,  and  the  other 
pupils  listen  more  attentively  and  follow  what  is  being  read  with 
greater  ease.  Pupils  are  to  he  urged  to  read  aloud  while  preparing 
their  lessons  at  home.  During  the  early  part  of  the  course,  this  will 
consist  of  rereading  what  was  carefully  pronounced  in  class.  Few 
pupils  realize  the  value  of  this  exercise. 

6.  Oral  Work. 

The  number  of  ways  of  conducting  a  recitation  in  reading  is 
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limited  only  by  the  teacher's  ingenuity.  It  is  urgently  recommended 
that  oral  work  be  made  an  important  part  of  every  recitation.  Interest 
is  aroused  thereby ;  the  pupil 's  ear  is  trained ;  opportunity  is  afforded 
thereby  to  manipulate  the  text  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar 
or  vocabulary ;  the  vocal  organs  are  exercised ;  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a  rounded-out  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  main  goal — the  direct,  immediate  comprehension  of  the 
text  read. 

At  first,  the  new  assignment  is  taught  in  ela&s  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher.  The  pupil 's  home-work  consists  of  fixing  and  reviewing 
what  was  covered  in  this  way.  Pupils  build  sentences,  learn  answers 
to  questions,  formulate  new  questions,  fill  in  blanks,  complete  incom- 
plete sentences,  etc.  It  is  highly  essential,  hoAvever,  that  all  the  home 
work  be  based  on  material  and  models  with  which  the  pupils  were 
made  perfectly  familiar.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  again  urged  the 
pupils  should  read  aloud  what  the  teacher  pronounced  with  care  during 
previous  recitation.  In  attacking  a  new  selection  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  course,  the  teacher  reads  it  aloud  once,  possibly  twice,  or  even 
oftener,  Avhile  the  pupils  listen  attentively.  The  meanings  of  the  more 
common  words  are  then  taught  by  means  of  synonyms  or  antonyms, 
with  the  help  of  objects  or  pictures,  by  comparison  with  the  English 
cognates,  etc.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner  the  teacher  teaches  his 
pupils  the  proper  approach  to  a  foreign  language. 

In  the  beginning  simple  questions  based  on  the  text  ivill  be  asked 
by  the  teacher  and  answered  by  the  pupils.  Both  questions  and 
answers  .are  in  complete  sentences.  Gradually  some  of  the  questioning 
is  given  over  to  members  of  the  class,  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
give  more  than  one  sentence  in  reply.  With  tact  and  good  judgment, 
the  teacher  insists,  at  all  times,  on  careful  and  correct  answers.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  teacher  strive  gradiially  to  develop  the  simple  ques- 
tions and  answers  into  connected  conversations  or  discussions  on  the 
reading  selections,  or  on  material  previously  studied.  Without  damp- 
ening the  pupils'  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  caution  must  be  exercised 
against  allowing  these  exercises  to  degenerate  into  superficial  prattle. 
Tact  and  skill  assure  success. 

As  the  ivork  advances,  reading  aloud  from  the  text  by  the  teacher 
or  by  a  pupil,  the  class  listening  with  books  closed,  is  followed  by 
questions  and  answers  based  on  the  material  read,  and,  in  time,  by 
reproductions  of  the  passage  as  a  whole.  Finally,  questions  and 
answers  on  related  material  with  an  effort  to  make  the  work  of  the  class 
pertain  to  situations  and  incidents  in  the  pupils'  daily  life  and  experi- 
ence are  desirable  and  helpful.  By  using  questions  and  answers  skill- 
fully, the  teacher  makes  sure  that  his  pupils  understand  the  moods  and 
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tenses  of  verbs,  the  numbers  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  etc.  He 
takes  nothing  for  granted.  His  questions  are  searching  and  go  into  de- 
tail without  endangering  the  pupils'  interest  and  attention.  Good  judg- 
ment is  necessary.  After  the  course  is  well  under  way,  the  following 
procedure  is  effective :  At  the  beginning  of  the  recitation,  questions  as 
to  difficulties  in  the  assignment  are  invited  from  the  pupils.  These  are 
answered  by  the  pupils,  or,  if  need  be,  by  the  teacher. 

The  second  step  consists  of  phrases  selected  by  the  teacher,  prefer- 
ably in  the  foreign  language,  which  the  members  of  the  class  manipu- 
late, use  in  sentences,  paraphrase,  or  explain  by  means  of  synonyms  and 
antonyms.  S'uch  phrases  consist  of  modifications  of  forms  that  are 
found  in  the  text,  of  idiomatic  expressiouKS,  of  peculiar  constructions, 
meanings,  etc.  The  lesson  is  read  aloud :  errors  in  pronunciation  are  cor- 
rected by  pupils  and  teacher.  Whenever  the  passage  lends  itself  to 
dialogue,  the  opportunity  to  use  it  in  this  w^ay  should  be  welcome. 
Anecdotes  put  into  action  are  helpful,  too.  After  reading  about  an 
object,  such  as  a  human  being,  a  house,  an  animal,  etc.,  a  picture  of 
it  is  drawn  on  the  board,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  words  that 
were  found  in  the  reading,  such  as  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
body,  of  the  parts  of  the  house,  etc.  After  reading  about  articles  of 
food,  the  pupils  prepare  menus.  Letters,  friendly  or  of  a  business 
nature,  create  greater  interest  in  the  material  read.  Opportunities  to 
introduce  them  frequently  occur.  The  basis  for  the  letter  is  discussed 
and  outlined  in  class.  Summaries,  both  written  and  oral,  are  called 
for  at  frequent  intervals. 

7.  Dictation. 

Exercises  in  writing  prose  from  dictation  serve  very  effectively 
to  develop  the  power  of  reading  a  foreign  language  without  transla- 
tion. The  pupil  learns  thereby  to  deal  with  thought-isolated  words. 
At  the  same  time  such  exercises  develop  the  pupil's  power  of  hearing 
correctly  the  passage  read.  Moreover,  the  pupil  learns  the  conventional 
signs  for  various  sounds.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  teachers  use 
this  device  frequently. 

For  beginners  the  dictation  is  based  on  material  previously 
studied.  Gradually  passages  are  introduced  that  are  new.  Care  in 
their  selection  is  always  necessary. 

The  teacher  reads  the  selection  through,  the  pupils  listen  without 
attempting  to  write.  While  reading  the  passage  a  second  time,  the 
teacher  carefully  divides  the  individual  sentences  into  thought-groups, 
into  phrases  or  clauses.  The  pupils  now  Avrite  what  they  hear.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  reread  any  separate  phase  or  clause  during  this 
reading.  After,  the  pupils  have  finished  writing,  the  teacher  rereads 
the  entire  passage,  while  the  pupils  make  corrections  and  addition  to 
their  work  if  necessary. 
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There  are  various  ways  of  correcting  the  pupils'  exercises.  At 
times  one  of  the  pupils  writes  the  dictation  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
rear  of  the  classroom.  After  exchange  of  papers,  the  pupils  correct 
each  others'  work,  and  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  corrects  the  exercise 
on  the  blackboard  to  serve  as  their  model.  Again,  it  is  advisable  to 
allow  pupils  to  correct  their  own  papers. 

8.  Translation 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  translation  from  the  foreign  language 
into  the  English  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.*  It  serves  as  a  test  of 
what  the  pupil  knows.  There  are  other  devices,  however,  that  achieve 
the  same  purpose. 

When  translation  is  necessary,  it  is  urged  that  it  be  done  in 
writing  rather  than  by  word  of  mouth.  The  foreign  atmosphere  of  the 
class  is  then  not  dispelled.  The  teacher  should  always  aim  at  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  what  is  being  read.  //  he  cannot  achieve  this 
goal  hy  using  the  methods  and  devices  outlined  in  this  syllabus,  trans- 
lation is  necessary.  In  ease  he  finds  it  impossible  to  teach  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  moods  and  tenses  without  translating  the 
passage,  he  should  have  his  pupils  translate  it.  Well  acquainted  with 
his  pupil's  store  of  basic  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  vocabulary,  en- 
dowed with  energy  and  ingenuity,  and  blessed  with  the  happy  choice 
of  a  text  adapted  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  his  pupils,  he  will  use 
translation  as  an  exercise  in  English  rather  than  as  a  method  of  develop- 
ing the  pupils'  power  to  read  the  foreign  language  without  translation. 

9.  Written  Wo7'k 

All  written  work  should  be  based  on  material  previously  taught 
in  class.  At  first  it  is  only  a  record  in  writing  of  the  oral  discussion. 
Like  the  oral  work,  the  written  reproduction  becomes  gradually  freer 
and  freer.  At  the  beginning,  the  written  work  consists  of  the  manipula- 
tion of  short  sentences,  of  answers  to  questions,  of  simple  descriptions, 
of  familiar  objects,  etc.  After  the  pupils  have  grown  in  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  vocabulary,  they  paraphrase  models  that  were  care- 
fully discussed  in  class,  retell  short  stories  and  anecdotes  previously 
related,  and  describe  pictures  of  familiar  scenes.  Abstracts  of  easy 
selections  are  written,  short  letters  are  composed.  During  the  third 
and  fourth  years  teachers  have  their  pupils  translate  "English  into  tin 
foreign  language.  Such  work  is  also  based  on  models  carefully  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed  in  class. 

*It  must  be  conceded  that  translation  is  a  fine  art,  A  smooth,  happy 
translation  does  indicate  a  comprehension  of  the  foreign  idiom,  but  our  aini 
is  direct  comprehension. 
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10.  Memory  Work 

Poems  and  short  selections  of  prose  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  It  is  essential  that  these  assignments  be  carefully  read  and 
taught  in  class.    The  presentation  of  short,  easy  plays  is  also  helpful. 

VI.  Tests  and  Measurements 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  frequent  use  of  standarized 
tests  be  made.    Particularly  valuable  are: 

1.  The  Columbia  Research  French  Test  by  Meras,  Roth  and  Wood, 
published  by  The  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

2.  For  German,  the  Alpha  German  Tests,  by  Hemmon,  Morgan, 
Rinz,  Purin  and  Rossberg,  designed  for  scoring  vocabulary,  reading, 
grammar,  silent  reading  and  composition. 

3.  For  Spanish,  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Spanish  Test  by 
CoUcott  and  Wood,  Forms  A  and  B. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  formulate  "home-made"  new-type  tests. 
Construction  of  such  tests  is  fully  discussed  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern 
Languages,  known  a.s  ' '  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in 
the  United  States"  by  Algernon  Coleman,  published  by  the  MacMillan 
Co.,  pages  221  to  224.  The  American  Council  Beta  Tests  are  designed 
especially  for  Junior  High  Schools.  The  Cheydleur  French  Gram- 
mar Test,  Selection  Type,  is  also  a  valuable  example  of  fully  stand- 
ardized test.  Instructions  for  scoring  are  included  in  each  of  the 
above  recommended  test  publications. 

VII.  Adaptation  of  the  Syllabus  to  the  Junior  High  S'chool 

For  adaption  to  our  Junior  High  School  the  syllabi  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  here  outlined  require  modifications.  The  ad- 
vance is  slower  and  more  gradual;  there  is  more  oral  work;  more  easy 
prose  and  poetry  are  committed  to  memory ;  many  more  selections  are 
dramatized;  pictures,  songs,  and  objects  play  a  more  important  part  etc. 

CONTENTS  OF  SYLLABUS  IN  GERMAN 
First  Semester 

1.  Pronunciation. 

A.  Fundamental  differences  between  German  and  English  manner 
of  speaking. 

B.  German  sounds.    The  sounds  of  the  language  must  be  learned : 
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.   1.    Through  explanation  of  the  position  of  tongue,  lips,  and 
jaws.    This  necessitates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pho- 
netics on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
2.    Through  imitation  of  the  teacher  and  of  records. 

C.  Words,  phrase,  and  sentence  stress.  This  is  a  matter  of  imita- 
tion. The  pupils  read  aloud  what  the  teacher  has  previously 
read  to  them. 

D.  Syllabication.  A  single  consonant  is  pronounced  and  written 
with  a  following  vowel. 

II.  Oral  Work. 

A.  Modes  of  greeting  and  leave-taking ;  directions  of  the  class- 
room ;  ordinary  idioms  pertaining  to  weather  and  to  telling  of 
time. 

B.  Frequent  repetition  of  German  sentences  spoken  by  the 
teacher. 

C.  Questions  and  answers  on  the  text. 

D.  Simple  descriptions  of  objects  in  the  classroom,  of  objects  on 
charts  and  pictures. 

E.  Memorizing  and  reciting  of  poems  and  telling  of  short  stories 
and  jokes. 

F.  Dictation  of  familiar  material. 

III.  Written  Work. 

This  should  be  based  on  material  already  used  in  oral  work,  due 
attention  being  paid  to  correct  punctuation  and  capitalization,  as  well 
as  to  construction,  idioms,  and  vocabulary. 

IV.  Grammatical  Forms  and  Syntax. 

A.  Agreement:   article,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb. 

B.  Declension  of : 

1.  Definite  and  indefinite  articles. 

2.  Der  and  Kein  words. 

3.  Nouns:  strong  and  weak  nouns,  also  the  most  common 
irregular  ones.  Genitive  of  proper  nouns.  Gender  of 
nouns  learned  by  practice  through  use  with  the  definite 
article. 

4.  Pronouns :  ^ 

a.  Personal 

b.  Interrogative 

c.  Possessive 
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C.  Conjugation  of  verbs :  present  indicative,  imperfect  indicative, 
and  imperative  of : 

1.  Tense  auxiliaries :  habcn,  sein,  werden. 

2.  Weak  verbs. 

3.  Most  common  strong  verbs,  including  those  with  vowel 
change  in  : 

a.  Present  indicative,  such  as  fangen. 

b.  Present  indicative  and  imperative,  such  as  sehen, 
sprechen. 

D.  Use  of  prepositions  : 

1.  With  dative:    aus,  ausser,  bei,  mit,  nach,  seit,  von,  su. 

2.  With  accusative :  bis,  durc-h,  f  iir,  gegen,  ohne,  um,  wider. 

3.  With  dative  or  accusative  :  en,  auf,  hinter,  in  neben,  ilber, 
unter,  vor,  zwischen. 

4.  In  combination  with  da  and  wo. 

E.  Word-order.    Position  of : 

1.  Verb  in : 

a.  Normal  order.   Coordinating  conjunctions :  und,  aber, 
allein,  denn,  sondern,  oder. 

b.  Inverted  order. 

c.  Transposed  order,  after  subordinating  conjunctions, 

such  as  als,  wenn,  weil,  dass. 

2.  Direct  and  indirect  objects. 

3.  Adverbial  modifiers  of  time  and  place. 

F.  Idiomatic  expressions,  such  as  es  gibt,  vor  acht,  Tagen,  es  sind 
nieine  Biicher, 

Kommt  von  ~] 

Geht  nach      >  Hause 

1st  zu  J  ' 

V.  Vocabulary. 

Through  the  work  outlined  for  the  semester,  a  constantly  increas- 
ing vocabulary  is  acquired. 

VI.  Reading. 

Easy  material,  such  as  is  found  in  many  available  grammars  and 
lesson  books,  from  35  to  50  pages. 

VII.  Informational  Material. 

See  outline  for  same  following  "Eighth  Semester,"  page  27. 
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« 

Second  Semester. 

I.  Pronunciation,  oral  work,  and  written  work  as  in  the 

FIRST  SEMESTER.  ' 

II.  Grammatical  Forms  and  Syntax. 

A.  Adjectives. 

1.  Declension :   strong,  weak,  and  mixed. 

2.  Comparison.  Predicate  superlative  and  absolute  superlative. 

B.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals.    Time  expressions. 

C.  Pronouns. 

1.  Relative. 

2.  Demonstrative. 

3.  Indefinite. 

D.  Verbs.  .  .  • 

1.  Review  of  simple  tenses  and  imperative  of  haben  sein,  and 
werden,  and  of  weak  and  strong  verbs. 

2.  Compound  tenses :  formation  and  conjugation.  Use  of  aux- 
iliaries haben  and  sein. 

3.  Irregular  weak  verbs :  hrennen,  Jcennen,  nennen,  rennen, 
senden,  wenden,  hringen,  denJcen,  wissen. 

4.  Modal  auxiliaries :  diirfen,  Jcdn/nen,  mogen,  milssen,  sollen, 
wollen.  Special  case  of  transposed  word-order.  Infinitive 
with  and  without  zu. 

5.  Separable  and  inseparable  verbs,  including  those  with  vari- 
able prefixes. 

6.  Reflexive  and  impersonal  verbs. 

7.  Passive  voice. 

8.  Substitutes  for  the  English  present  participle. 

E.  Prepositions. 

1.  Review  list  with  dative,  adding  entgegen,  gegeniiber,  and 

zuwider. 

2.  Review  list  with  accusative. 

3.  Review  list  with  dative  or  accusative.        ■  ■ 

4.  With  genitive :  diesseit,  jenseit,  oberhalb,  unterhalb,  inner- 
halb,  ausserJwIb,  (an)statt,  frotz,  wahrend,  jvegen,  um-willen. 

III.  Vocabulary. 

Through  the  work  outlined  for  the  semester,  a  constantly  in- 
creasing vocabulary  is  acquired. 
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IV.  Reading. 

Easy  material,  snch  as  is  found  in  many  available  grammars 
and  lesson  books,  from  35  to  50  pages. 

V.     IlSTFORMATIONAL  MATERIAL.  ■  - 

See  outline  for  same  following  "Eighth  Semester,"  page  27. 

Third  Semester. 

In  this  semester  there  should  be  continued  drill  in  and  develop- 
ment of  the  essentials  presented  in  the  outlines  of  the  first  and 
second  semesters. 

I.  Pronunciation. 

II.    Oral  "Work. 

A.  Questions  and  answers  on  text,  as  in  the  first  and  second 
semesters. 

B.  Reproduction  of  text. 

C.  Use  of  maps  and  pictures  for  geography  and  for  general 
facts  about  Germany  and  its  people. 

D.  Memorizing  of  additional  poems  and  songs. 

E.  Frequent  dictation  exercises  of  familiar  material. 

III.  Written  Work. 

As  in  the  first  and  second  semesters. 

IV.  Grammar. 

A.  Review  of  topics  presented   during  the  first   and  second 
semesters. 

B.  Continued  drill  in  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns ;  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives. 

C.  Verbs. 

Subjunctive  mood,  including  conditionals :  ■ 

1.  Form. 

2.  Use:  .-.y- 

a.  Command. 

b.  Wish. 

c.  Unreal  condition. 

d.  Indirect  statement.  .  " 

e.  Purpose. 

f .  Possibility. 
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V.  Vocabulary. 

Still  constantly  increasing  through  the  material  used  in  the 
work  outlined  for  the  previous  semesters  and  by  constantly  direct- 
ing attention  to  synonyms  and  antonyms  and  to  the  possibilities 
of  word-composition  in  the  German  language. 

t 

VI.  Reading. 

Novel,  short  drama,  and  short  story.  A  minimum  of  75  pages 
chosen  from  the  following : 


Regular  List. 

Rasehen   Durch  Geschichte  und  Sage 

Stokl   AUe  Funf 

Storm   Immensee 

Wilhelmi  Einer  muss  heiraten 

Zschokke   Der  zerbrochene  Krug 

Brilliant  pupils  who  care  to  do  extra  reading  may  choose  any 
book  not  read  from  the  regular  list,  or  from  the  following: 

Extra  List. 

Anderson   Marehen 

Bolt   Peterli  am  Lift 

Grimm   Marehen 

Hauff   Das  Kalte  Herz 

Hauff   Der  Zwerg  Nase 

Jensen   Die  braune  Erica 


VII.    Informational  Material. 

See  outline  for  same  following  "Eighth  Semester,"  page  27. 

Fourth  Semester. 

In  this  semester  there  should  be  continued  drill  in  and  develop- 
ment of  the  essentials  as  presented  in  the  outlines  of  the  previous 
semesters. 

I.  Pronunciation. 

II.    Oral  Work. 

A.  Questions   and  answers  on  the  text,  as  in  the  previous 
semesters. 

B.  Reproduction  of  text. 

C.  Use  of  maps  and  pictures  for  geography  and  for  general  facts 
about  Germany  and  its  people. 
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D.  Dramatization  of  simple  selections  read  in  class. 

E.  Memorizing  of  additional  poems  and  songs. 

P.    Frequent  dictation  exercises  of  sufficiently  easy  material. 

III.  Written  Work. 

Based  on  material  already  read,  growing  more  and  more  in 
dependent  of  preliminary  oral  drill. 

IV.  Grammar. 

Review  of  topics  presented  during  previous  semesters. 

V.  Vocabulary. 

Still  constantly  increasing  through  the  material  used  in  the  work 
outlined  for  the  previous  semesters  and  by  constantly  directing 
attention  to  synonyms  and  antonyms  and  to  the  possibilities  of 
word-composition  in  the  German  language. 

VI.  Reading. 

Novel,  short  drama,  and  short  story.  A  minimum  of  100  pages 
chosen  from  the  following : 

Regular  List. 

Arnold   Fritz  auf  Ferien 

Baumbach    .  .  .  Der  Schwiegersolm 

Benedix  Der  Prozess 

Ebner-Eschenbach   Krambambuli 

Storm   Pole  Poppenspaler  ■ 

Wildenbruch   Das  edle  Blut 

•Individual  reading  may  be  chosen  from  any  preceding  list,  either 
regular  or  extra,  or  from  the  following : 

Extra  List. 

Auerbaeh   Brigitta  ,  : 

Benedix    ...  .Die  Hochzeitsreise 

Bliithgen   .  Das  Peterle  von  Niirnberg 

Heyse     Die  Hochzeit  auf  Capri 

Wildenbruch   Lachendes  Land 

Deutsche  Anekdoten,  any  good  collection 
Bonsels   Die  Biene  Maja 


VII.    Informational  Material. 

See  outline  for  same  following  "Eighth  Semester,"  page  27. 
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Fifth  Semester. 


I.  Pronunciation. 

Constant  watchfulnes.s  is  required  as  in  all  preceding  semesters. 

II.    Oral  Work. 

All  forms  of  oral  Avork  are  continued  as  in  preceding  semesters, 
with  emphasis  on  questions  and  answers,  and  on  reproduction  of 
material  read. 

III.  Written  Work. 

Based  on  a  composition  book.  Care  must  be  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  book.  It  should  provide  passages  of  German  narration, 
description,  and  short  letters,  which  serve  as  a  model  for  English 
to  be  translated.  Such  C4erman  passages  can  also  be  used  as 
material  for  free  reproduction  in  the  form  of  themes.  This  book 
should  also  take  up  in  some  systemic  way  topics  for  grammar 
review. 

IV.  Grammar. 

A.  Eeview  of  topics  of  preceding  semesters  as  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  written  work. 

B.  Topical  references  to  grammars  in  possession  of  pupils. 

C.  Continued  vigilance  to  maintain  correctness  of  forms. 

V.  Vocabulary. 

With  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading  required,  a  careful  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  vocabulary  that  is  to  become 
active  and  that  which  is  to  remain  passive. 

VI.  Reading. 

Prose  and  poetry.  A  minimum  of  175  pages  representative  of 
German  literature,  both  morleru  and  classical.  Material  may  be 
chosen  from  the  following : 

Regular  List. 

Gerstacker   Irrfahrten 

Leander    Tramereien 

Moser   Der  Bibliothekar 

Riehl  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit 


Individual  reading  may  be  chosen  from  any  preceding  list, 
either  regular  or  extra,  or  from  the  following: 
Extra  List. 


Schiller 


Wilhelm  Tell 


Arnold 
Arnold 
Arnold 


Aprilwetter 

Ein  Eegentag  auf  dam  Lande 
]\Ienne  im  Seebad 
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Baumbaeh  .  , 

Pulda  

Riehl  

Wildenbrueh 


Die  Nonne 
Tlnter  vier  Augen 
.Der  stumme  Rathsherr 
Der  Letzte 


VII.    Informational  Material. 

See  outline  for  same  following  "Eighth  Semester,"  page  27. 


I.     PRONUNCIATION,    ORAL    WORK,    WRITTEN    WORK,    AND  GRAMMAR 

continued  as  outlined  for  fifth  semester. 

II.    Vocabulary  also  continued  as  in  the  fifth  semester,  but  special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  following : 

A.  Synonyms,  antonyms,  and  idioms. 

B.  Word-composition :  e.  g.,  by  combination,  as  in  Baumwolle, 
Fernsprecher,  Armhanduhr,  Ubersetzen,  heUblau,  grasgriln, 
wenngleich. 

C.  Derivation. 

1.  By  prefixes :  e.  g.,  be-,  emp-,  ent-,  er-,  ge-,  ver-,  zer-,  miss-, 
un-,  ur-. 

2.  By  suffixes.  " 

a.  Derivatives  based  on  adjectives : 

Adjectives  in  -ig:  e.  g.,  fettig,  nicdrig,  vollig. 
Adjectives  in  -lich :  e.  g.,  altlich,  gelblich,  reinlich. 
Nouns  in  -e :  e.  g.,  die  Breite,  die  Giite,  die  Kalte. 
Nouns  in  -keit :  e.  g.,  die  Orausamheit,  die  WicJitigkeit. 
Verbs :  e.  g.,  hessern,  dunkeln,  itahen,  feifen,  w'drmen. 

b.  Derivatives  based  on  verbs : 

Adjectives  in  -bar :  e.  g.,  hrennhar,  trinkhar,  denkbar. 
Adjectives  in  -haft :  e.  g.,  dauerhaft,  glmibhaft. 
Adjectives  in  -ig :  e.  g.,  gliiubig,  iviUig,  lebendig. 
Adjectives  in  -lich :  e.  g.,  schrecklich,  tunlich,  vergesslich. 
Adjectives  in  -los :  e.  g.,  schadlos,  Schlaflos. 
Nouns  in  -e:  e.  g.,  die  Lehre,  die  Sage,  die  Stiitze. 
Nouns  in  -er:  e.  g.,jler  Backer-,  der  Lehrer. 
Nouns  in  -ung:  e.  g.,  die  Drohung,  die  Meimcng,  die 
Sitzung. 

III.  Reading. 

Prose  and  poetry.   A  minimum  of  225  pages  from  the  following : 
Regular  List. 

Eichendorff   Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugeniehts 

Freytag    Die  Journalisten 

Lessing  Minna  von  Barnhelm 

Spielhagen   Das  Skelett  im  Hause 


Sixth  Semester. 
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Individual  reading  may  chosen  from  any  preceding  list,  either 
regular  or  extra,  or  from  the  following : 

Extra  List. 


Chamisso   Peter  Schlemihl 

Frommel   Eingeschneit 

Hillern  Hoher  als  die  Kirche 

Riehl  Burg  Neideck 

Riehl   Die  vierzehn  Nothejfer 

Rosegger   Der  Lex  von  Gutenhag 

Wildenbruch   Neid 


IV.    Informational  Material. 

See  outline  for  same  following  "Eighth  Semester,"  page  27. 

Seventh  Semester. 
1.    Pronunciation  and  Oral  Work  as  in  preceding  semesters. 
II.    "Written  Work. 

A.  Free  reproduction  of  material  that  has  been  carefully  studied. 

B.  Translation  from  English  into  German  of  passages  based  on 
material  previously  studied  in  German. 

C.  Letters  of  a  friendly  nature  based  on  travel,  customs,  and 
institutions  in  Germany.    Social  letters,  such  as  invitations, 

,  -  •  letters  of  acceptance,  congratulation,  and  condolence. 

III.  Grammar. 

A.  Topical  references  to  grammars  in  possession  of  pupils. 

B.  Continued  vigilance  to  maintain  correctness  of  form. 

IV.  Vocabulary.  ' 

Continuation  of  work  as  outlined  for  fifth  and  sixth  semesters. 

V.  Reading. 

Prose  and  poetry.   A  minimum  of  225  pages  from  the  following : 
Regular  List. 


Heine   Die  Harzreise 

Keller   Romeo  and  Julia  auf  dem  Dorf  e 

S'cheffel    .  Der  Trompeter  von  Sackingen 

Schiller   Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke 

Sudermann   Frau  Sorge 


Individual  reading  may  be  chosen  from  any  preceding  list, 
either  regular  or  extra,  or  from  the  following : 
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Extra  List. 

Baumbach   Das  Habichtsfraulein 

Ernst   Flachsmann  als  Ei'zieher 

Fouque   Undine 

Keller   Das  Falmlein  der  sieben 

Aufreehten 

Keller   Die  drei  gereehten  Kammacher 

Keller   Kieider  machen  Leute 

Meyer   Der  Scliuss  von  der  Kanzel 


VI.    Informational  Material. 

See  outline  for  same  following  "Eighth  Semester,"  page  27. 

Eighth  Semester. 
I.    Pronunciation  and  Oral  Work  as  in  preceding  semesters. 

II.    Written  Work. 

A.  Short  essays  on  assigned  topics. 

B.  Letters  of  a  business  nature,  based  on  German  models  previ- 
ously studied.  English  translated  into  German  or  free  compo- 
sition. Application  for  position,  letter  of  recommendation, 
letter  dealing  with  commercial  transaction,  such  as  the  buy- 
ing, selling,  or  shipping  of  merchandise. 

III.  Grammar. 

A.  Topical  references  to  grammars  in  possession  of  pupils. 

B.  Continued  vigilance  to  maintain  correctness  in  forms. 

IV.  Vocabulary. 

Continuation  of  work  as  outlined  for  fifth  and  sixth  semesters. 

V.  Reading. 

Prose  and  poetry.  A  minimum  of  250  pages  chosen  from  the 
following : 

Regular  List. 

Goethe  Hermann  und  Dorothea 

HaufP  Lichtenstein 

Schiller   Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 


Individual  reading  may  be  chosen  from  any  preceding  list, 
either  regular  or  extra,  or  from  the  following : 


Extra  List. 

Freytag   Soil  und  Haben 

Fulda   Der  Dummokpf 

Fulda   Der  Talisman 

Grillparzer  Der  arme  Spielmann 

Meyer   Gustav  Adolfs  Page 

Meyer   Jiirg  Jenatsch 


VI.    Informational  Material. 


See  outline  for  same. 

INFORMATIONAL  MATERIAL  ABOUT  OEUMANY 
AND  THE  GERMANS 

(Suggested  Outline)  '  ' 

First  Semester 

Location  of  the  following :      '  .  ■ 

Boundaries  of  Germany 

Rivers :  Rliein,  Main,  Neckar,  Elbe,  Weser,  Oder. 
Mountain  Ranges:  Scliwarzwald,  Harz,  Tliiiringer 
'        Wald,  Bayrisclie  Alpen,  Erzgebirge,  Riesengebirge. 

Cities:  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Weimar 
Heidelberg,  Frankfurt,  Koln. 

Second  Semester  '  , 

Trip  down  the  Rhein 

Rhein  Legends,  e.  g.,  Lorelei,  Bingen. 
Castles  of  Germany,  e.  g.,  Heidelberg,  Wartburg, 

Neusehwanstein 

Third  Semester         .        .  .  ' 

Centers  of  Culture 
Weimar 

University  Cities,  e.g.,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Tiibingen,  Bonn. 

Fourth  Semester  ■  . 

Germany's  Contribution  to  Science 
Industrial  Germany 

Fifth  Semester 

Fine  Arts  in  Germany 

Music.    Significant  names,  e.g.,  Beethoven,  Bach,  Wagner,  Liszt, 
Mozart,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn. 
Painting.   Galleries,  e.  g.,  Dresden,  Miinchen,  Berlin. 
Architecture.  Gothic  Cathedrals,  e.  g.,  Koln,  Freiburg,  Ulm. 

Sixth  Semester 

Political  Divisions  of  Germany 

Eighteen  States.    Most  important :    Preussen,  Sachsen,  Bayern, 

Wiirttemberg,    Baden,   with   their   capitals   Berlin,  Dresden, 

Miinchen,  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe. 
Three  Free  Cities.    Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liibeck. 
Rulers  and  Statesmen,  e.g.,  Frederick  the  Great,  Bismark, 

Hindenburg.  -  . 

Seventh  Semester 

Familiarity  with  the  names  and  literary  signiticanee  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  writers  in  the  field  of  Lyric  Poetry,  Such  as  Goethe, 
Herder,  Schiller,  Heine,  Eichendorff,  and  Morike. 
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Eighth  Semester 

Familiarity  with  the  names  and  literary  significance  of  some  of  the 
leading  dramatists,  such  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel, 
Grillparzer,  Freytag,  Richard  Wagner,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann, 
Sehnitzler,  and  Werfel. 

Familiarity  with  the  names  and  literary  significance  of  some  of  the 
leading  narrative  writers,  such  as  Goethe,  Heine,  Chamisso,  Frey- 
tag, Storm,  Heyse,  Keller,  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  Ebers, 
Sehnitzler,  Wassermann,  and  Thomas  Mann. 

POEMS 

From  tlie  following  list,  selection  may  be  made  for  memorizing  through- 
out the  course. 

Goethe 

Erinnerung  (Willst  du  immer  weiter  schweifen)  4  lines 

Wernher  V.  Tegernsee  i 

Du  bist  mein,  ich  bin  dein ,  ■      ;  6  lines 

Eichendorff 

Friihlingsgruss  (es  steht  ein  Berg  im  Feuer)  8  lines 

Goethe 

"Wanderers  Nachtlied  (Der  Du  von  dem  Himmel  bist)  8  lines 
Goethe 

Wanderers  Nachtlied  (Uber  alien  Gipfeln)  ,    ;    '  8  lines 

Heine  .  ' 

Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  8  lines 

Heine 

Im  wunderschonen  Monat  Mai  8  lines 

Heine 

Neuer  Friihling  (Leise  zieht  durch  mein  Gemiit)  8  lines 

Hoffman  v.  Fallersleben  ' 

Vergissmeinnicht  (Es  bliiht  ein  schones  Bliichen)  "  ,,  8  lines 
Riickert 

Sinnspriiche  (Nicht  der  ist  auf  der  Welt  verwaist)  8  lines 

S'turm 

Gott  griisse  dich !  8  lines 

Morike 

Er  ist's  (Friihling  lasst  sein  blaues  Band)  9  lines 

Holty 

Fruhlingslied  (Die  Luft  ist  blau,  das  Tal  ist  griin)  10  lines 

Gleich 

Schneeglbckchen  (Ich  kenne  ein  Bliimchen)  12  lines 

Goethe 

Das  Bachlein  (Du  Bachlein,  silberhell  und  klar)  12  lines 

Goethe 

Mailied  (Wie  herrlieh  leuehtet  mie  die  Natur)  '        12  lines 

Hensel  ' 

Miide  bin  ich,  geh'  zur  Ruh  12  lines 
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Riiekert 

Drei  Paare  und  Einer  (Du  hast  zwei  Chren  und  einen  Miind) 

12  lines 

Stolberg 

An  die  Natur  (Siisse,  heilige  Natur) 

12  lines 

Uliland 

Die  Rache  (Der  Kneeht  hat  erstochen  den  edlen  Herrn) 

12  lines 

f— Till  n  a 

An  meine  Mutter  (Im  tollen  Wahn  hett'  ich  dich  einst 

verlassen) 

14  lines 

Mohr 

Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht 

15  lines 

Storm 

Die  Stadt  (Am  grauen  Strand,  am  grauen  Meer) 

15  lines 

Uhland 

Der  gute  Kamerad 

15  lines 

-CjiL'JlClitlUliX 

Der  frohe  Wandersmann  (Wem  Gott  will  rechte 

Gunst  erweisen) 

16  lines 

Geibel 

Die  Wasserrose 

16  lines 

xionmann  v.  .r  aiieisieuen 

Ahfnrllipfl  T Abend  wird  p<?  wipflprl 

1  fi  lines 

V  UJKoilcU. 

T)n    fin  lipcrsf  Tnir"  im  TTpr/PTi 

16  lines 

A  m  o      ll  n  T  rr  . 

-AllbCliULZ 

18  lines 

ociiiiicr 

T^ip  TTnfipTiiTnD' 

18  lines 

HilLUcJ-ltlUl  11 

Das  zerbroehene  Ringlein 

20  lines 

VjrUcLllc 

rirP"Fnnr1  PTi 

20  lines 

Oi.  ilcllcl 

Alt  TTpidplhprfT 

20  lines 

( -i  A  ti+  n 
VJUcLllc 

21  lines 

21  lines 

itOcLug 

T)pr  TCoTiio*  in  Thnlp 

X-'*   L     1  \     xJ. Xc^    -LU.    J-  11  LAiC 

TTpin  0 
Jlr^illc 

T)ip  TiHrplpi  ' 

jvurncr 

Znv  Naoht  (CrMip  Nacht'  Allpn  Miidpn  spi  \  cphrpphf^ 

24  Ihlpv; 

Vogl 

Das  Erkennen 

24  linefi 

Volkslied 

Treue  Liebe  (Ach,  wie  ist's  moglich  dann) 

24  lines 
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Miiller 

Wanderschaft  (Das  Wandern  ist  des  Miillers  Lust) 

25  lines 

Uhland 

Siegfrieds  Sehwert 

26  lines 

Lowenstein                                        ■        ,    i  ■ 

Was  die  Tiers  alles  lerneii 

27  lines 

Feuchtersleben 

Scheiden  (E.s  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rat) 

29  lines 

Goethe  ■ 

Erlkonig 

32  lines 

Uhland 

Das  Schloss  am  Meer  , 

32  lines 

Uhland 

Der  Wirtin  Toehterlein 

32  lines 

CLUBS 

It  is  not  advisable  to  admit  pupils  to  the  German  Club  before 
the  third  semester,  although  many  teachers  find  it  helpful  for  students 
of  earlier  semesters  to  attend  as  guests. 

I.  Plays 

A.    Those  already  published  by  various  book-companies,  such  as : 


Benedix   Der  Prozess 

Benedix   Eigensinn 

Bucheim   Short  German  Plays  Vol.  1  &  2 

Manley  and  Allen  Four  German  Comedies 

Rendtorff  Drei  Marchenspiele 

Wilhelmi  Einer  Miiss  heiraten 


B.    Original  dramatizations  of  anecdotes,  poems,  and 
situations. 

II.    Songs  found  in  various  collections,  such  as: 

Deutsches  Liederbueli  fiir  amerikanische  Studenten  , 

German  Songs   Walter-Krause 

Der  Zupfgeigenhansl    Verlag  Hofmeister,  Leipzig 

TIL    Stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  jokes,  proverbs,  riddles, 

as  found  in  many  collections,  such  AS: 

Purin  and  Roedder  Deutsche  Gedichte  und  Lieder 

Stok]   Unter  dem  Christbaum 

Stroebe   Deutsche  Anekdoten        ■     , , 

IV.    Travel  material,  pictures,  descriptions  of    the  German 

PEOPLE  AND  PLACES,  SUCH  AS  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  PROM  VARIOUS 
magazines,  importing  HOUSES,  THE  GeRMAN  RAILROADS  INFOR- 
MATION Office,  and  Shipping  Agencies. 

V.    Periodicals,  such  as:  •  . 

Das  deutsehe  Echo  Westermann. 
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Wilson,  H.  W.,  New  York 


Bibliography 
History,  Gbography,  and  Civilization 

Brockhaus 

Handbuch  des  Wissens 
4  vol.  1921-23  $15.00 

Brunet,  R. 

The  German  Constitution 

Translated  by  Joseph  Gollomb ;  Knopf,  New  York 
Dawson,  W.  H. 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country :  Putnam,  New  York 

Gooeh,  G.  P. 

Germany  (The  Modern  World:  a  Survey  of  Historical  Facts, 
Vol.  2)    Scribner,  New  York 

Henderson,  E.  P. 

Short  History  of  Germany 
Hofstaetter 

Deutschkunde 
Kron 

German  Daily  Life 
Kiirschner 

Das  ist  des  Deutschen 
Vaterland 
Leopold,  0. 

Im  Deutschen  Reich 

Newman,  E.  M. 
Seeing  Germany 

Rose  and  Purin 

Deutsche  Kulturkunde 
Scheffauer,  H.  G. 

The  New  Vision  in  the 
German  Arts 
Schrakamp,  J. 

Beriihmte  Deutsche 
Art  in  Germany 
Deutsche  Burgen  und  Feste 

Schlosser 
Kiinstlerkarten 
_  Ackermann  Kunstverlag 


Macmillan,  New  York 
Taubner,  Stechert,  New  York 
Newson  &  Co.,  New  York 

Leipzig  $3.00 
Freiburg- 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y. 
Johnson  Co.,  New  York 
5- 

Huebsehe,  New  York 

Holt,  New  York 
Scribner,  New  York 

Langewiesehe,  Leipzig 


Wall  Map  of  Germany 


Munich,  Germany 
Barerstrasse  42 


Literature 

Biese,  Alfred 

Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte 
Breul,  K.  H. 

The  Romantic  Movement  in 
German  Literature 


Beck,  Miinchen,  Germany 

W.  Heifer  &  Sons, 
Cambridge,  England 
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Fiedler,  H.  G. 

Oxford  Book  of  German 
Verse 

Francke,  K. 

History  of  German 
Literature 

Keller,  J. 

Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen 
Literatur 

Klee,  G. 

Grundziige  der  Deutschen 
Literaturgeschiclite 
Translation,  Clarendon 
Press 

Kluge,  Hermann 

Geschielite  der  Deutschen 
National-Literatur 
Verlag  von  Oskar  Bonde 
Altenburg 

Koischwitz,  0. 

Deutsches  Geistesleben  der 
Gegenwart 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig 

Spirit  of  Modern  German 
Literature. 

Liptzin,  S. 

From  Novalis  to  Nietzsche 

Priest,  G.  M. 
Brief  History  of 
German  Literature 

Robertson,  J.  G. 

Outline  of  the  History 
of  German  Literature 

Soergel,  Albert 

Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Dichtuug 

Stroebe  &  Whitney 

Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Literatur 

III.  Songs 

Deutsches  Liederbuch  fiir 

Amerikanische  Studenten 
Breuer,  H. 

Der  Zupfgeigenhansl 

Hofmeister,  Leipzig 
Walter-Krause 

German  Songs 


Oxford  University  Press 

Holt,  New  York 

American  Book  Company 
New  York 

Stechert,  New  York 

Steehert,  New  York 

Knopf,  New  York 

Huebach,  New  York  • 
Prentice-Hall        .  .iW 

Seribner,  New  York 

Putnam,  New  York 

Voigtlander,  Leipzig 

Holt,  New  York 

Heath,  New  York  , 
Stechert,  New  York 
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IV.  Periodicals 

Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 

Modern  Language  Association 
Das  Echo  (Das  Blatt  der  Deutschen 
im  Auslande) 

Auslandverlag  G.  M.  B.  H. 
Berlin 

Modern  Language  Journal 


Monatshefte  fiir  Deutschen 
Unterricht 

The  German  Quarterly 
American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German 
Leipziger  Illustrierte  Zeitung 

V.  Pronunciation 
Hempl,  G. 
German  Orthography  and 
Phonology 
Vietor,  W. 

Die  Aussprache  des 
Schriftdeutsehen 
Reisland,  Leipzig 
Vietor,  W. 

Deutsches  AusspracheWort- 
erbuch,  Reisland,  Leipzig 
Chart  of  German  Sounds 
Elwcrt,  Marburg 

VI.  Dictionaries 
Duden,  K. 

Reehtschreibung  der  Deuts- 
chen Sprache  und  der 
Fremdworter,  Leipzig 

Flugel-Schmidt-Tanger 
German  Dictionary 
Braunschweig 
Heath 

German  Dictionary 
Kluge,  F. 

Etymologisehes  Worterbuch 
der  Deutschen  S'prache 
Strassburg 

Muret-Sanders 

Hand-und-Schulausgabe, 

Deutsch-Englisch  und  Eng- 

lisch-Deutsch 
Sanders,  D. 

Handworterbuch  der  Deuts- 
chen Sprache 


Westermann,  New  York 
C.  H.  Handschin 
Oxford,  Ohio 


University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ginn,  New  York 

Stechert,  New  York 

Stechert,  New  York 
Stechert,  New  York 


Stechert,  New  York 

Westermann,  New  York 
Heath,  New  York 

Stechert,  New  York 

Stechert,  New  York 
Stechert,  New  York 
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VII.  Grammars 

Curme,  G.  0. 

Grammar  of  the  German 
Language 
Hagboldt,  P.  H. 

Building  the  German 
Vocabularly 

Heyse,  J.  C.  A. 

Deutsche  Grammatik 
Hannover 
Jagemann,  H.  C.  G.  von 

Elements  of  German  Syntax 
Prehn,  A.  H. 

Practical  Guide  to 
German  Vocabulary 

Thomas,  C. 

Practical  German  Grammar 

VIII.  Methods  op  Teaching 

Modern  Language  Study  Series 
Handschin,  C.  H. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Modern 
Languages. 

Bagster-Collins,  E.  W. 


MacMillan,  New  York 

University  of  Chicago  Press 

Steehert,  New  York 
Holt,  New  York     '     .  ' 

Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York       ,  ;  _ 

Holt,  New  York      ,  , 

Columbia  LTniversity  New  York 

World  Book  Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New  York 


German  in  Secondary  Schools    Macmillan,  New  York 

CONTENT  OF  SYLLABUS  IN  FRENCH  ■ 
FIRST  SEMESTER 
I.    Pronunciation  (See  Introduction)  :     ,       .  • 

1.  Phonetics  (Vowel  Triangle) 

a.  In  general  French  vowels  are  pronounced  more  energetically, 
that  is,  with  greater  tenseness  of  tongue  and  lips  than 
English  words 

b.  French  vowels  are  shorter  than  most  English  vowels 

c.  There  are  no  diphthongs  in  French.    All  vowels  consist 
of  one  single  sound 

2.  Nasals 

a.  Almost  the  same  as  the  corresponding  vowels  except  the 
soft  palate  or  uvula  is  lowered  so  that  while  pronouncing 
the  word  the  air  coming  from  the  lungs  is  divided,  part  of 
it  passing  out  through  the  nose  and  part  through  the  mouth 

b.  An  accurate  pronunciation  is  best  taught  by  means  of  simple 
physiological  explanations  of  the  formations  of  sounds 
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3.  Syllabication 

a.  A  consonant  as  a  rule  belongs  to  the  vowel 

following 

b.  A  consonant  forms  a  syllable  with  the  vowel 

following  h 

4 .  Liaisons 

a.    A  liaison  ahvays  occurs: 

(1)  Between  a  verb  and  its  pronoun  subject,  its  pronoun 
object,  its  attribute  or  adjective  complement,  an 
auxiliarj'  and  its  participle. 

(2)  With  certain  adverbs 

(3)  With  articles  iin,  les,  and  contractions, 
aux,  des 

(4)  With  adjectives  preceding  nouns 

(5)  With  prepositions — apres  elle 

(6)  With  S  or  X  of  the  plural  (cJwux  et  pains,  partes 
ouvertes) 

References: 

Barker,  James  L. — "Effective  French  for  Beginners." 
Charles      Scribner's      Sons.    Knowles-Favard — "Perfect 
French  Pronunciation,"  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Units  of  Grammar 

1.  Forms  of  interrogation 

a.  Noun — verb — pronoun — word  order 

b.  Inversion 

c.  Interrogative  pronoun 

d.  Interrogative  adverb 
6.  Est-ce-que 

f.    Qu'est-ce  qne 

2.  Negation 

a.    Present  in  sentences  in  same  manner  as  for  the  affirmative 
and  interrogative,  as:  " Avez-vous  un  crayon?"  "Non, 
je  n'ai  pas  un  crayon" 


ne—  1  pas 

ne  1-  rien 

ne  1 —  jamais 

ne  1  plus 

ne  1  que 


3.  Gender 

a.    All  French  nouns  are  either  masculine 

or  feminine.    Gender  to  be  learned  with  noun 
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Agreement 

a.  Definite  and  indefinite  article 

b.  Contractiomi,  au,  du,  aux,  des  ■         '  ' 

c.  Paritive  use  , 

(1)  Before  a  noun  - 

(2)  In  a  general  negation  . 

(3)  Before  an  adjective 

(4)  Expressions  of  quantity 

5.  Adjectives  , 

a.  Formation  of  the  feminine  and  plural 

b.  Irregular  adjectives,  ieau,  hlanc,  hon,  cher,  heureux, 
nouveau,  vieux,  etc. 

c.  Position,  -hon,  mauvais,  grand,  etc. 

precede;  others  usually  follow 

d.  Comparison, — plus,  moins,  aussi — que 

e.  Agreement  , 

f .  Demonstrative,  ce 

g.  Interrogatives, — que,  qui,  and  quel 

h.  Possessives 

6.  Adverbs 

a.  Position 

b.  Adverbs  of  quantity  and  their  use,  as  assez  heaucoup, 

hien,  combien,  peu,  plus,  trop 

7.  Verbs 

a.  Present  indicative  of  avoir,  etre,  oiler,  faire 

b.  Regular  verbs  of  the  groups  ending  in  -er,  -ir,  -re. 
e.  Infinitives 

d.  Agreement  of  perfect  participle 

e.  Avoir  and  etre  verbs 

f.  Formation  and  use  of  past  indefinite 

g.  Imperfect 

h.  Future 

8.  Pronouns 

a.  Personal  (Subject)  .  • 

b.  Personal  (Object) 

c.  Personal  (Indirect) 

d.  The  simpler  forms  of : 

(1)  Relative  pronoun,  —  qui,  que 

(2)  Demonstrative,  —  ce,  ceci,  cela  ■ 

(3)  Interrogative,  —  qui 

(4)  Paritive  • 

(5)  En 

The  use  of  pronouns  should  be  taught  by  means  of  abundant 
simple  exercises  both  oral  and  written. 
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9.    Types  of  grammatical  exercises  recommended : 

a.  Substitution 

b.  Completion  of  sentences 
e.    Filling  in  of  blanks 

d.  Transportation 

e.  Changing  of  declarative  sentence  to  negative  and  in- 
terrogative forms 

III.  Eeading 

a.  No  outside  reading  the  first  semester 

b.  The  immediate  aim  is  to  acquire  only  a  reasonable  vo- 
cabulary, in  order  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page 

c.  The  student's  ability  to  read  should  be  measured  by 

his  ability  to  get  the  aiithor's  thought  without  trans- 
lation 

IV.  Memorization 

1.  Poems 

MA  MONTRE 

Tic !  tac !  Je  la  mets  a  1  'oreille  : 
EUe  bat  comme  un  petit  coeur ; 
Elle  vit.    C'est  une  merveille. 
.  Elle  est  a  moi  seul.    Quel  bonheur  ! 

LA  VIE 

Un  jour  de  fete, 
Un  jour  de  deuil, 
La  vie  est  faite 
■      '  En  un  clin  d'  oeil. 

2.  Suitable  simple  anecdotes 

V.  Dictation 

Exercises  carefully  chosen  from  text  studied 
or  similar  material. 

VI.  S'ONGS 

a.  Frere  Jacques 

b.  La  cloche  chi  matin 

c.  Au  clair  de  la  Lune 


VII.    Informational  Material.  See  Page  50. 

■  ..   -       ■  SECOND  SEMESTER 

I.  Pronunciation 

1.  Stress  nasals 

2.  Stress  consonants 
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Units  of  grammar  usually  based  on  text  used,  and 

NOT  necessarily  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ORDER  : 

1.  Compound  tenses  with  avoir  or  etre  ,  . 

2.  Past  indefinite 

3.  Word  order 

4.  Agreement  of  past  participle 

a.  The  perfect  participle  of  an  avoir  verb  agrees  with 
the  preceding  direct  object 

b.  The  perfect  participle  of  etre  verb  '  '  ' 
agrees  with  the  subject 

c.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  reflexive 

verb  agrees  with  the  preceding  direct  ,  ' 
object 

5.  Disjunctive  personal  pronouns 

a.  Introduce  by  means  of  simple  sentences 

b.  Forms 

c.  Use  ■•  ' 

6.  Position  of  pronoun  objects 

7.  Demonstrative  pronouns 

a.  Ce,  subject  of  etre  when  logical  subject 
follows 

b.  Ceci.  cela,  used  with  reference  to  persons  or 
things  not  yet  mentioned 

c.  Celui,  ceux,  celle,  celles,  used  only  when  followed  by  de 
phrase  or  qui  clause 

d.  Celui-ci,  celui-la,  etc.,  used  only  of  persons 
or  things  already  mentioned  for  purposes 
of  comparison 

8.  Possessive  pronouns 

a.  Review  possessive  adjectives 

b.  Show  that  the  adjective  is  used  Avhen  the  noun  is 
present  but  that  the  pronoun  takes  the  place  of  the 
noun 

c.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pronoun  takes  the  gender 
of  the  thing  possessed  and  not  the  possessor 

9.  Relative  pronouns  '  / 

a.  As  subject  ,  _  ! 

b.  As  object 

c.  Drill 

(1)  When  the  noun  referred  to  has  played  the  part  of 
a  subject,  use  qui 

(2)  When  the  noun  referred  to  has  played  the  part 
of  an  object,  use  que 

(3)  Qui  is  the  subject — must  not  be  followed  by  a  verb 

(4)  Que  is  the  object — must  not  be  followed  by  a  verb 

(5)  Que  is  not  omitted  as  in  English 
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10.  Indefinite  adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

Autre,  I'un  V autre,  quelqu'un,  quelque  chose 

11.  Verbs. 

a.  Review  the  simple  tenses 

b.  Imperfect  tense 

c.  Distinction  between  literary  and  conversational  forms 

d.  Present  indicative  of  voir,  nouvoir,  vouloir,  dire,  partir, 
etc. 

e.  Orthographical  peculiarities — e.   g. :   -eler,  -eter,  -cer, 
-ger  verbs 

f .  Conditional  and  sequence  of  tense 

g.  Impersonal  verbs 

h.  Imperative  ■ 

12.  Place  names. 

a.  Use  of  the  article 

b.  Use  ot  en 

c.  Use  of  a  and  the  definite  article 

d.  Use  of  a 

13.  Numerals. 

III.    Reading:  chosen  from 

1.  Easy  supplementary  reading  of  short  stories 

2.  Mes  Premieres  Lectures 

3.  Petits  Contes  de  France 

TV.    Memory  Work. 

1.  To  play  a  game  (require  at  least  30  lines  of  memory  work) 

2.  To  appreciate  patriotism  through  e.  g. — 

a.  La  Marseillaise 

b.  Sahit  au  Drapeau 

c.  Recognize  pictures  and  articles 

3.  Songs. 

a.  Coucou 

b.  Cadet  Bouselle 

c.  Bonjour,  Belle  Rosine 

V.    Informational  Material.    See  page  50. 

THIRD  SEMESTER. 

I.  Pronunclation. 
II.    Units  of  Grammar. 

1.  The  grammar  covered  in  the  first  year  should  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  drawing  upon  the  reading  material  constantly 
for  illustrative  material. 


2.  Verbs. 

a.  Reflexive  verbs 

b.  Formation  of  all  tenses 

c.  Passive  voice  .'    '  ■  . 

d.  Principal  parts 

e.  Present  and  perfect  participle 

f.  Verbs  governing  an  infinitive  without  a  preposition; 
with  de;  and  with  a 

g.  S'ubjunctive  forms 

h.  Tense  sequence  of  the  subjunctive 

i.  Common  irregular  verbs 

The  following  verbs  are  the  commonest*  in  all  languages,  and 
form  the  basis  for  the  irregular  verb  choice. 


(1) 

to  be 

(22) 

do 

(43) 

be  hot 

(2) 

see 

(23) 

run 

(44) 

be  tired 

(3) 

receive 

(24) 

sell 

(45) 

be  wrong 

(4) 

speak 

(25) 

die 

(46) 

ascend 

(5) 

be  able 

(26) 

eat 

(47) 

happen 

(6) 

finish 

(27) 

show 

(48) 

like 

(7) 

weep 

(28) 

fall 

(49) 

take 

(8) 

buy 

(29) 

be  thirsty 

(50) 

say 

(9) 

live 

(30) 

be  right 

(51) 

go 

(10) 

shut 

(31) 

lose 

(52) 

begin 

(11) 

lie 

C32) 

believe 

(53) 

laugh 

(12) 

excuse 

(33) 

visit 

(54) 

ask 

(13) 

be  hungry 

(34) 

give 

(55) 

awaken 

(14) 

be  sick 

(35) 

come 

(56) 

open 

(15) 

find 

(36) 

send 

(57) 

sit 

(16) 

lend 

(37) 

love 

(58) 

be  cold 

(17) 

take  care 

(38) 

walk 

(59) 

be  sleepy 

(18) 

have 

(39) 

sleep 

(60) 

place 

(19) 

allow 

l40) 

feel 

(61) 

descend 

(20) 

think 

(41) 

drink 

(62) 

seem 

(21) 

wish 

(42) 

bring 

(63) 

become 

j.    Use  verb  blanks  upon  which  are  the  logical  forms  for 
examples. 


*THE  LANGUAGE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  by  Dr.  William  Patterson, 
London,  1917,  Page  15. 
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Pres.  Inf. 

Future 


Pres.  Part. 


Pres.  Ind. 
Plur. 


Per.  Part. 


Past  Ind. 


Pluperf. 


Pres. 

Ind. 

Past 

Def. 

Pres. 

Ind. 

Past 

Def. 

Sing. 


Ind. 


P.  Anter. 


Imp.  Ind. 


Condit. 


Fut.  Per. 


Cond.  Per. 


Per.  Subj. 


Past.  Subj. 


Imperative 


Pres.  Subj. 

Per.  Inf. 

Comp.  Part 

Indicative  Subjunct,    Infin.  Participles 

1  6  11  15  17  

2  7  12  16  18  

3  8  13   19  

4  9  14  

5.   ]0  
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k.    Conditional  sentences. 


(1)    Stating  a  fact. 


'If"  clause 
Tenses 


Results 
Tenses 


Present 


Present 
Future 


Imperative 


(2)  Contrary  to  fact  (expressing  a  doubt)  Imperfect 
(conditional  present)  Pluperfect  (conditional 
anterior) 

(3)  Articles. 

Special  drill  on  the  partitive  ujatil  students  form 
the  habit  of  dropping  the  article  after  expressions 
of  quantity,  the  negative  form  and  before  the  ad- 
jective preceding  the  noun 

Distinguish  between  de  la — possessive :  un,  des — 
indefinite :  de  la — partitive 
Forms  of  d  la 

(4)  Adverbs. 

a.  Formation  from  the  feminine  form  of  the  ad- 
jective 

b.  Place  in  both  simple  and  compound  tenses 

c.  Comparison — regular — irregular 


Reading. 

1.  At  first  the  assignments  should  be  very  short,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  pages,  allowing  time  for  careful,  intensive 
preparation 

2.  Choice  of 

Selections  from  Le  Belle  France 

La  Fontaine :  fables 

Lavisse :  Histoire  de  France  (complete) 

Roth:  Contes  Faciles 

Sans  Famille  ■ 

Perrichon 

Oral  Work. 

Jeu  de  deviner 

1.  Habillements. 

Je  pense  d  quelque  chose 

Est-ce  une  blouse? 

Est-ee  des  has?  and  so  forth 
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2.  Une  Maison 

Je  pense  a  quelque  partis  de  la  maison,  etc. 

3.  Corps 

4.  Les  Meubles 

5.  La  salle  de  classe,  I'ecole  etc. 

6.  Lessons  of  the  test  which  lend  themselves  to  dramatization 
may  be  memorized  or  played  in  class  with  simple,  free 
dramatizations 

7.  Memorizing  selections  of  prose,  poetry  and  songs;  such  as: 

a.  L 'AIGUILLE 

Je  suis  bonne  aiguiUe 
D'acier  dur  et  clair. 
Ma  taille  est  gentille, 
Mon  oeil  bien  ouvert. 
Et  je  passe,  passe, 
Jamais,  jamais,  lasse, 
Jusqu'au  dernier  point, 
Je  n'arrete  point. 

b.  .    LA  NUIT 

La  juit  s'avanee, 
'  Et  le  silence 

Succede  an  bruit ; 

Dans  la  nature 

Plus  un  murmure ; 

Tout  s'assoupit. 

La  lune  blanche 

Deja  se  penche 

A  1 'horizon, 

Et  sa  lumiere 
,  ■  Glisse,  legere, 

Sur  le  gazon.    (Auguste  Eck.) 

c.  EN  HIVER 

-La  glace  pend  au  bout  des  branches, 
Et  sur  la  terre  et  sur  les  eaux. 
La  neige  etend  ses  nappes  blanches. 
0  les  pauvres  petits  oiseaux ! 

-Les  orphelins.  dans  leurs  mansardes, 
Vont  se  coucher  tout  grelottants : 
lis  n'ont  ni  pain,  ni  feu,  ni  hardes. 
0  les  pauvres  petits  enfants ! 
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V.  Dictation. 

1.  On  material  assigned  in  the  text  or  the  reading  lesson;  or 
carefully  choosen  extraneous  material.  This  should  be  care- 
fully graded  material  throughout  the  semester.  Dictation 
should  be  preceded  by  preparatory  material,  and  written 
carefully,  corrected  and  graded 

Informational  Material.  See  Page  50. 

■  '     ■  ■  ■  ■  ^ ' 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

I.  Pronunciation 

Strive  for  mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  various  French 
sounds.  Continue  the  work  in  the  syllable-stressing  and  the 
speech-tunes  of  the  French 

II.  Grammar 

The  grammar  of  the  second  year  (fourth  semester)  of 
French  is  a  definite  summary  of  the  essential  elements 
with  more  stress  upon  the  principles 

1.  Verbs 

a.  The  verb  as  a  whole  is  considered 

b.  Verbs  conjugated  Avith  etre 

c.  Reflexive  verbs 

d.  Prepositions  followed  by  infinitive  Apres  avoir  and 
past  participle 

En  and  present  participle 

e.  Teach  the  subjuctive  in  type  sentences : 

(1)  Necessity — II  faut  que,  il  est  necersaire  que 

(2)  Commanding — II  ordonne  que,  il  exige  que,  il 

commande 

(3)  Opinion — II  est  naturel  que,  il  est  bon  que 

(4)  Emotion — II  craint  que,  il  est  facheux  que,  Je  suis 

surpris  que,  il  est  heureux  que,  il  a  penr  que 

(5)  "Wishing — Je  veux  que,  je  desire  que 

2.  Interjections 

III.    Reading  ;  chosen  from  : 
De  S'egur : 

Apres  la  Pluie  le  beau  Temps  , 

L'Ahbe  Constantin 

Le  Petit  Journal 

Histoire  de  France  (Lavisse) 

Le  Petit  Chose 

La  Poudre  aux  Yeux 


I 
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IV.  Composition 

1.  Letter  Writing 

a.  Friendly  letters 

b.  Business  Forms* 

2.  Supply  own  material  (interest  to  pupil) 
V.    Informational  Material.    See  Page  50. 

FIFTH  SEMESTER 

I.  Pronunciation 

Continue  the  work  stressing  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
first  two  years.  The  work  should  be  of  a  polishing  off  pro- 
cess, eliminating  any  signs  of  a  brogue  accent" 

II.  Vocabulary 

Words  and  common  idioms  as  they  occur  in  the  text.  Con.- 
tinue  the  word  development  by  paraphrasing  new  words 
with  special  emphasis  on  new  idioms  to  be  used  in  original 
sentences,  and  hononyms,  synonyms,  antonyms 

III.  Grammar 

1.  An  entire  reorganization  of  material  making  the  general 
principles  stand  out  in  bird's  eye  perspective 

2.  Topical  references  to  grammars 

3.  Adjectives 

a.  Continue  th-e  drill  on  agreement 

b.  Drill  and  more  intensive  work  on  comparison 

r  superiorite 
ComparaiifJ  d'egalite 


Superlatif 


d  'mferiorite 

relatif 
ahsolu 


4.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  in  detail 

5.  Adjectives  used  as  nouns 

6.  Complete  study  of  subjunctive 

7.  Constant  use  of  completion  type  exercises 

IV.    Reading  ;  chosen  from  : 

La  Poudre  aux  Yeux 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon 

Quatre-Vingt-Treize 

La  Mare  au  Diahle 

Jacques  et  Jacqueline 

Selections  from  " Les  Miserailes" 

Romantic  Texts 


♦"Correspondence  Commerciale"  published  by  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 
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V.    French  Songs* 

Poems,  such  as:  . 

LE  RETOUR  DU  PRINTEMPS 

Papillon  qui  sur  tes  ailes 
Nous  amenes  le  printemps,  - 
C'est  toi  qui  sais  des  nouvelles     „  ..  i 
Du  muguet  et  du  beau  temps. 

Dis-nous  si  les  pres  .    ,  T 

De  Fleurs  sent  pares ; 
Dis-nous  si  les  bois 
Ont  repris  leur  voix. 

Dis  si  les  ois  eaux  ,  ,  . 

Ont  des  cbante  nouveaux, 
Si  le  rossignol 

Dit:    "Fa,  re,  mi,  sol!"  .  /  • 

VI.  Composition 

1.  All  composition  work  should  require  full  attention  ■  : 

2.  French  composition  and  pronunciation  exercises,  to  be 
chosen  from  modern  direct-type  texts 

Informational,  Material.    See  Page  50. 

SIXTH  SEMESTER 
Pronunciation,  oral  work,  dictation,  memory  work 
and  prose. 

1.  Students  should  now  feel  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  good 
pronunciation 

2.  A  review  and  a  general  analysis  of  the  previous  work 

a.  The  vocal  organs. 

b.  Difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  Americans 

c.  Long  and  short  vowels 

d.  Voiced  and  voiceless  consonants 

3.  Extensive  practice  in  reading  aloud  to  acquire  fluency 
and  the  rythmical  swing  of  the  sentence 

II.  Grammar — Composition 

1.  A  reorganization  and  a  review  of  the  general 
principles  of  grammar 

2.  Fix  correct  grammatical  habits  '  ' 

3.  Much  drill  and  practical  application  of  the  verb 

4.  Developement  of  reading  material  by  teacher's 
paraphrasing. 

5.  Special  study  of  common  idioms 

*Sussested  text :  "French  Songs"  by  Violet  Partington,  published  by  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  London. 


VII. 
I. 


III.  Reading 
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The  reading  assignment  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
thorough  treatment,  and  the  other  for  rapid  reading.  Make  one 
day's  assignment  extensive 

Le  Gendre  de  31.  Poireer 

Le  Barhier  de  Saville 

Les  Oherles 

Plays  of  Social  Significance 


IV.    Poems  for  Memorization 

Le  Corbcmt  et  le  Renard 
La  Cigale  et  la  Fourni 

Y.    Informational  Material.    See  Page  50. 

SEVENTH  SEMESTER 

I.  Pronunciation 

1.    Fluency  and  rhythm 

II.    Grammar  ■ —  Composition 

1.  Grammatical  facts  are  to  be  summarized  and  their 
practical  application  noted  and  studied  in  the  reading 
texts  and  in  the  composition  work 

III.    Reading,  chosen  prom  : 

1.  Outlines  of  French  literature 

2.  Reading  of  French  Magazines 

3.  Selected  Anthologies 

4.  Daudet — Le  Petit  Chose 

5.  France — Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami 

6.  Moliere — L'Avare 

7.  Scribe — Le  Batatlle  des  Dames 

8.  Loti — Pecheur  d' I  stand  e 

9.  Collette — Badoche 

TV.    Informational  Material.    See  Page  50. 

•    EIGHTH  SEMESTER 
(Preparation  for  Reading,  Writing,  Speaking) 

I.  Pronunciation 

1.  Drill  eight  to  ten  minutes  daily  based  on  the  exercises 
in  an  up  to  date  French  Composition  and  Pronunciation 
Exercises 
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II.    Grammar  •  ^ 

Special  attention  on  the  forms  most  difficult  for  American 
students 

1.  Article  -r 
The  partitive  and  the  omission  of  the  article 

2.  Nouns  .    . :  .  ■  ■■, 
Gender,  irreg'ular  forms,  compounds  i  i  ; 

3.  Pronouns 

Position  of  direct  and  indirect  objects,  y  and  en 
Disjunctives,  possessives,  relatives  and  inter rogatives 

4.  Adjectives  '  .      :  -  ■ 
Agreement,  irregulars,  position,  irregular  comparison, 
double  negatives,  suppression  of  pas  and  point 

5.  Verbs 

a.  Irregular  only  in  their  principal  parts 

b.  Irregular  in  the  formation  of  some  tenses  '  ■ 

c.  Special  stress  on  conditional  and  subjunctive      i    >  . 

6.  Prepositions  '  V 
a.    Use  of  en,  dans,  a  ,  ; 

III.    Reading  •    :  , 

1.  For  thought  content 

2.  Problem  form — may  be  used  earlier  ■  :  .  .  .i 

a.  Faites  le  plan  de  I'histoire 

b.  Nommez  les  caracteres  principaux 

c.  Nommez  les  caracteres  secondaires,  etc. 

3.  Suggested  texts : 

Pailleron — Le  Monde  ou  Von  s'ennuie 

Les  Trots  Mousquetaires  ;  ^ 

Contes  de  Noel 

La  Tulipe  Noire  (outside  reading) 
Zadig 

Le  Conte  de  Monte  Cristo  (outside  reading) 
Lj'Avare  (outside  reading)  -   ^  : 

La  Peur  de  Vivre  .  :^ 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

TV.  Composition 

1.  Original  compositions  from  skeleton  outlines 

2.  Compositions  based  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  reading 
text  as  descriptions  of  persons,  incidents,  and  character 
sketches  ^ 

3.  Correspondence  .-  •  ,  ? 
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4.  Diaries  of  school  events  or  of  students 

5.  Compositions  on 

a.  Childhood  and  family 

b.  The  home,  etc. 

V.  Dictation  Exercises 

VI.  Informational  Materiaij.    See  Page  50. 

RESOURCES  FOR  LEISURE  AND  ENJOYMENT 
1.    Material  for  creating  foreign  atmosphere : 

a.  Rhymes  and  poems 

b.  Songs  (France — Chansons  de  France  Pour  Les  Petits 
.  ::  Enfants — J.  B.  Weckerlin) 

c.  Games 

d.  Proverbs  ' 

e.  Pictures 

f.  Slides  (motion  pictures) 

g.  Post  cards 

h.  Cross-word  puzzles 

i.  Notices  ^ 

(1)  Menu  cards 

(2)  Steamer  programs 

(3)  Receipts  for  theatre  tickets 

(4)  Blanks  for  money-orders 

(5)  Signs  and  directions  seen  in  cities 

J.  Posters 

k.  Maps 

I.  Alliterations 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Charts : 

Armond-Collins — Librarie  de  Collin  de  Paris. 
Delinos — Bordeaux,  Paris. 

Cross  Word  Puzzles : 

Dubrule — Ginn  &  Company. 

Games : 

French  Construction  games  and  cards. 

French  card  games — Brentano. 

Si  Nous  Dinons — New  School  of  Conversational 

French,  Chicago. 
Pictures : 

Brown  Pictures — Beverly,  Mass. 
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Perry  Pictures — Boston. 

University  Prints — Newton,  Mass. 
Posters,  Films,  Postcards,  Pictures,  Guide  Books : 

J.  Perfet  Directeur  Office  Prancais  du  Tourisme,  New  York. 
Songs : 

French  Songs — Walter  &  Ballard — Chas.  S'cribner's  Sons. 
French  Songs — (Good  for  club  work) — Heath  &  Co. 
French   Songs — J.   M.   Dent  &   Sons — London,  Partington. 
(Good  for  class  room  work) 

Business  Forms — Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Subjunctive— Clark— D.  C.  Heath. 

French  Daily  Life;  Ripmenn  and  Bnell — Newson  &  Co. 

Manual  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction^ — J.  W.  Jack — 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

INFORMATIONAL  MATERIAL 

Suggested  outline  according  to  semesters.  Many  of  these  items  will 
'fhange  position  according  to  the  type  of  reading  selected. 

First  Semester 

I.    First  Impressions.  '' 

1.  Appearance  of  the  people: 

a.  Dress.  ' 

b.  Manner  of  speaking. 

2.  Manner  of  living: 

a.  Urban. 

(1)  Apartments. 

(a)     Concierge — duties. 

(2)  Houses.  ■ 

(3)  Hotels. 

b.  Rural. 

(1)  Homes. 

(2)  Laundering. 

(3)  Methods  of  farming. 

(4)  Roads. 

3.  Menage:  .  - 

a.  Servants. 

b.  Marketing. 

c.  Foods  and  service. 

4.  Travel:  . 
a.  Methods. 

(1)  Types  and  classes. 

(2)  Methods  of  entering  public  conveyances.  ■ 

(3)  Railroad  schedules — 24  hour  clock.  ' 

(4)  Dining  service  on  trains. 
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Second  Semester 

I.  Paris. 

1.  Geography. 

2.  Streets,  Public  Squares,  Parks : 
a.    S'idewalk  cafes. 

3.  Stores  and  Shops : 

a.  Magasins — Grands. 

(1)  Floor  classification. 

(2)  Display  of  goods. 

b.  Magasins — Petits. 

c.  "Maisons." 

4.  Theatres : 

a.  Types — Cinema,  Opera,  etc. 

b.  Tickets,  ushers,  tips,  entre'acte. 

II.  Extra  Material. 

1.  Geography  of  France  : 

a.  Size  and  location. 

b.  Principal  rivers. 

c.  Principal  cities. 

2.  Government : 

a.  Form. 

b.  Head. 


3.  Money. 


Third  Semester 


I.  French  Life. 

1.  Family  life: 

a.  Unity. 

b.  Chaperons. 

c.  Marriage  eustoins 

d.  Religion. 

2.  Schools : 

a.  Types. 

b.  Studies. 

c  Vacations. 

3.  Holidays. 

a.  Types. 

b.  Celebration. 

(1)     Circus,  street  dancing,  liri'u 

e.  Native  costume. 

II.  Extra  Material. 

1.    Geography  of  France  : 

a.  Climate. 

b.  Mountains. 

c.  Resorts. 

d.  Seaports. 
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Fourth  Semester 

I.  Public  Buildings.  .  ■  ,  :  r^u-i 

1.  Paris: 

a.  Description  and  pictures  of  most  importance. 

b.  Works  of  art. 

2.  Outside  of  Paris:  ^  ^  ■  ■  .V,. 
a.    Chateaux  and  Cathedrals. 

(1)  Location.  ■        \'  ^  i 

(2)  Architecture.  ,  ' 

(3)  Furnishings.  ,,  , 

(a)  Paintings.  ' '    .  '.' 

(b)  Tapestries.  • 

II.  Extra  Material.  •     .  ■    ^  ■ 

1.    Geography  of  France: 

a.  Natural  divisions.  '  ,  ■     ■   '  ■ 

b.  Political  divisions. 

(1)  Ancient.  ■ 

(2)  Modern. 

Fiitli  Semester  :  '  ■.  .  ■ 

I.    France  as  a  Nation.  < 

1.  People: 

a.  Types  and  their  characteristics.  ,  v 

(1)    Bretons,  Gascons,  Normands,  etc. 

b.  Social  classes.  '  : 

2.  Industries  and  occupations:  ' 

a.  Working  conditions. 

b.  Products. 

(1)     Silk,  wine,  porcelain,  perfume,  etc. 

Sixth  Semester       ■  '  ■    i"  - 

I.    History  and  Historical  Characters.  •  ■ 

1.  Invasion  of  the  Romans. 

2.  Invasion  of  the  Franks. 

3.  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  a  story  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  _       ,  • 

4.  Invasion  of  France  by  the  English.        :       >  • 

5.  France  before  the  Revolution.  ' 

a.  Louis  XIV. 

b.  Colonization  in  America :  '  : 
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(1)     French  names  in  the  United  States. 

(i.    French  Revolution : 

a.  Louis  XVI. 

b.  Marie  Antoinette. 

c.  Lafayette. 

7.  First  Republic. 

8.  First  Empire.  • 

9.  Second  Republic. 

10.  France  a  Kingdom.  , 

11.  Second  Empire. 

12.  Third  Republic  (of  which  the  present  government  is  a  con- 
tinuation) . 

Seventh  Semester 

I.    France  as  a  World  Power. 
1.    France  of  the  Past : 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  attempts  to  enlarge  French  territory. 

b.  Government — importance  of  chateaux. 

e.    Famous  men  and  women  in  the  tields  of : 

(1)  Politics. 

(2)  Literature. 

(3)  Art.' 

(4)  Music. 

(5)  Science. 

Eighth  Semester 

I.    National  Ideals  and  Traits. 

1.  Thrift. 

2.  Industriousness. 

3.  Courtesy— "La  politesse  vient  du  coeur." 

4.  Cheerfulness. 

5.  Sociability.  '    .  . 

6.  Culture. 

7.  Love  of  beauty. 

8.  Love  of  home,  village,  and  country. 
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ri.    Manners  and  Customs. 

1.  Unusual  taxes.  , 

2.  Laundering  in  tlie  villages. 

3.  'Meals. 

4.  Fires. 

5.  Accidents. 

a.    A  person  is  arrested  for  being  run  over. 

6.  Advertising. 

a.    On  circular  towers  instead  of  signboards. 

7.  Theatres.  ; 
a.    Programs  sold. 

8.  Holidays : 

a.  Christmas — Noel. 

b.  New  Year's  Day — Le  Jour  de  L'an. 

c.  St.  Catherine's  Day — November  25th. 

d.  July  14th. 

e.  Mardd  Oras. 

f.  Mi-careme. 

III.    Noted  People  (merely  suggestive). 

1 .  Artists : 

a.  Bourgereau.  • 

b.  Corot. 

c.  Millet. 

d.  Manet. 

e.  Rousseau. 

2.  Writers : 

a.  La  Fontaine. 

b.  Victor  Hugo. 

c.  Rostand. 

d.  Alfred  de  Musset. 

e.  Alfred  de  Vigny. 

f.  Bordeaux. 

3.  Musicians :  •  ■ 

a.  Gounod. 

b.  Chopin.  '  '      .  ' 

4.  Scientists: 

a.  Pasteur. 

b.  Mme.  Curie.  ..  . 
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IV.  Institutions. 


1. 

French  Home. 

2 

Marriage. 

3. 

Public  Schools. 

4. 

Libraries. 

5. 

Museums. 

6. 

Colleges  and  Universities. 

7. 

Theatres 

8. 

Eeligion  and  Churches. 

9. 

The  Army. 

CONTENT  OF  SYLLABUS  IN  SPANISH 
First  Sem&sier 

I.  Pronunciation  (See  Introduction). 

The  Castillian  pronunciation  should  be  used  and  painstaking 
drill-work  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  those  letters,  or  sounds,  that  are  most 
frequently  mispronounced  by  Americans — b,  v.  d,  t,  r,  rr,  n,  e,  a. 

But  at  least  one  week  should  be  spent  in  teaching  the  funda- 
mentals of  S'panish  pronunciation. 

1.  Vowel  triangle — open  and  close  e,  o. 

2.  Weak  and  strong  vowels. 

3.  Consonants. 

4.  Diphthongs. 

5.  Accents — Syllabication — Capitalization. 

II.  Grammar. 

1.  Nouns — gender  and  formation  of  plural. 

2.  Adjectives: 

a.  Agreement. 

b.  Plurals. 

c.  Use  of  definite  and  indefinite  articles. 

d.  Position  of  descriptive  and  of  limiting  adjectives. 

e.  Feminine  forms  of  adjectives  of  nationality  and  those 

ending  in  en,  on,  or. 

f.  Apocopation. 

g.  Numerals — cardinals  to  100 — ordinals  to  lOth. 

h.  Demonstrative  adjectives. 

i.  Possessive  adjectives. 
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3.  Verbs: 

a.  Agreement  with  subject. 

b.  When  to  nse  subject  proncmn  (in  answer  to  quienf  and 

for  emphasis  in  contrast), 
e.    Sentence  formation : 

(1)  Declarative  and  interrogative. 

(2)  Affirmative  and  negative. 

(3)  How  to  ask  questions.  ■  •■ 

d.  Present  tense  of  the  three  regular  conjugations  and  of 
— tener,  ser,  estar,  der,  querer. 

e.  Command  forms.  ■  i' i 

f.  Begin  imperfect  tense. 

4.  Pronouns :  •       .  m 

a.  Subject  pronouns. 

b.  Interrogative  pronouns — -quien,  que,  cudl. 

c.  Demonstrative  pronouns. 

d.  Direct  and  indirect  object  pronouns  and  combinations 
of  me  lo,  nos  lo,  etc.,  but  avoid  use  of  se  as  a  substitutte 
for  the  dative  le,  les.  Teach  positioii  with  finite  verbs 
only  (regular  position  before  the  verb). 

5.  Prepositions :  .  i 

a  (al),  de  (del),  en,  dclante  de,  en  f rente  de,  detrm  de. 

6.  Idioms: 

Phrases  of  greeting — Coma  esta  Valf  Como  se  llama? 
How  to  tell  time,  age,  weather. 
Estd  malo — es  malo,  etc. 

7.  Vocabulary: 

a.    Simple  commands  given  in  the  classroom — 
Vaya  Vd.  a  la  pizarra. 

Escriha  Vd.  Lea  Vd.  Levdntese  Vd.  Sientese  Vd. 
h.    Days  of  week,  months,  seasons  objects  in  the  classroom, 
rooms  of  a  house,  ordinary  objects  in  a  sitting-room, 
etc. 

e.  Vocabulary  of  textbook.  '  '  ' 

Games.  _   '  .  ■  {    '  ; 

S'inging  games  are  verj^  successful  with  young  students  in  the 
Junior  High  or  9B  grades.    They  vary  the  monotony  of  constant, 
drill,  they  serve  as  vocabulary  builders,  and  are  an  excellent  device 
for  teaching  pronunciation.    Some  excellent  ones  are: 
San  Serene — -(teaches  names  of  trades). 
La  Pajara  Pinta.  •  ■  ■< 

La  Puerta  de  Alcala.  •  " 

La  Viudita  del  Conde  Laurel.  .  ■ 
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IV.  Reading 

In  selecting  a  grammar  text  book,  it  is  always  wise  to  choose  one 
that  contains  enough  supplementary  reading  material  to  make  the 
use  of  a  special  reader  unnecessary.  During  the  first  year  a 
student  is  not  able  to  read  material  that  has  not  been  especially 
prepared  for  his  limited  powers  and  the  supplementary  material  of 
his  own  text  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring  him  to  learn 
new  vocabulary,  but  of  permitting  him  to  concentrate  on  the  one 
he  is  learning  with  his  grammar. 

This  supplementary  material  should  consist  of  short  anecdotes, 
descriptions,  etc.,  that  can  be  committed,  worked  up  into  dialogues, 
used  as  a  vocabulary  basis  for  questions  and  answers,  and  used  for 
dictation  exercises. 

If  a  separate  reader  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  select- 
ions are  easy  and  the  vocabulary  correlates  well  with  that  of  the 
grammar  text.  The  tirst  few  lessons  of  most  second  semester  books 
will  perhaps  be  suitable. 

Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  selections  read  but  translate 
as  little  as  possible.  Try  to  plan  tests  so  that  all  answers  will  be  in 
Spanish. 

V.  Dictation 

Pupils  should  begin  to  take  dictation  of  material  read  in  Spanish 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read  and  undei-stand  the  material,  but 
the  selections  dictated  should  be  those  that  have  already  been  read 
and  worked  over  in  class. 

VI.  Memory  Work 

Anecdotes,  proverbs,  game-song-s,  or  brief  dialogues. 

VII.    Informational  Material.    See  Page  66.  . 

Second  Semester 
I.    Pronunciation — Continued  drill 

II.  Grammar 

1.  Pronouns 

a.  Pronoun  objects  continued — se  lo — and  use  with  infini- 
tives and  commands. 

b.  Prepositional,  or  disjunctive  pronoun  forms. 

c.  Relative  pronouns 

d.  Indefinites 

2.  Adjectives 

a.  Todo — cada  . 

b.  Indefinites 

c.  Definite  article  instead  of  possessive  adjective. 

d.  Use  of  negatives 

e.  Feminine  article  el 
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3.  Verbs 

a.  Imperfect,    preterite,    perfect,    pluperfect,  preterite 
perfect  tenses. 

b.  Irregulars  of  First  semester  and  habor,  ir,  venir,  decir, 
poder,  hacer  in  the  above  tenses. 

c.  Radical  and  Orthographic  Changing  verbs. 

•i.  Prepositions 

a.    A  with  verbs  of  motion,  etc.  sobre,  bajo,  calle  arriba, 
calle  aba  jo. 

5.  Adveebs 

a.  Formation 

b.  Use  of  negatives 

c.  Donde,  donde,  cuando,  cudndo 

6.  Idioms 

a.  Gustar,  ir  a,  venir  a,  estar  para,  and  idioms  with  tener 

b.  Review  expressions  about  the  weather  and  add  to  them 
and  compare — hace  frio,  tengo  frio,  esta  frio,  etc. 

7.  Vocabulary 

a.  Furnishings  of  dining-room,  bedroom,  etc. 

b.  Common  fruits  and  foods 

c.  Parts  of  body  and  features  of  face,  etc. 

d.  Complete  cardinal  numerals 

e.  How  to  give  dates 

III.  Games 

1.  Give  a  long  Spanish  word  and  see  how  many  Spanish  words 
they  can  make  of  it. 

2.  Have  a  pupil  describe  someone  in  the  class  in  Spanish  and 
let  the  other  pupils  guess  who  it  is. 

3.  In  the  lower  grades  the  game-songs  are  always  popular. 
IV.  Reading 

Again  use  to  teach  vocabulary  and  sentence  formation.  Give 
vocabulary  tests,  make  lists  of  idioms  used,  use  as  basis  for  dicta- 
tion and  for  questions  and  answers  in  class.  Have  them  write 
in  simple  Spanish  and  then  give  orally  descriptions  of  persons  or 
places  described  in  the  stories. 

Do  not  give  Spanish  to  be  translated  to  English  for  an  examina- 
tion.   Plan  the  tests  so  that  the  answers  must  be  made  in  Spanish. 

Suggested  texts: 

Primeras  Lecturas  en  Espanol,  Carolina  Marcial — Dorado 
Lecturas  para.  Principiantes,  Medora  Loomis — Ray 
ffis^on'e^as— Francisco  Piilol 
Primer  Libra  de  Lectura, — Gertrude  M.  Walsh 
Lecturas  Elementales, — Max  Luria 
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V.    Dictation — of  material  already  read  in  class. 

VI.    Memory  Work 

Dialogues,  anecdotes,  songs,  proverbs. 

VII.    Informational  Material.    Page  66. 

Third  Semester 

I.  Pronunciation — special  attention  to  orthographic  changes. 
II.  Grammar 

1.  Pronouns 

a.  Possessive  pronouns  and  review  of  possessive  adjectives 

b.  Review  of  demonstrative  pronouns 
e.    Use  of  esto,  eso,  aquello 

d.    Use  of  este  as  latter  and  aquel  as  former. 

2.  Adjectives 

a.  Comparison 

b.  Measurements  of  height,  width,  depth,  length,  etc. 

c.  Review  of  all  articles  and  use  of  neuter  article  lo  and 
omission  of  article  with  nouns  in  apposition. 

3.  Verbs  - 

a.  Future  and  conditional,  future  perfect  and  conditional 
perfect  tenses.    (This  completes  the  indicative  mood.) 

b.  Use  of  past  anterior,  or  preterite  perfect. 

c.  Reflexive  verbs 

d.  Passive  voice 

ser  plus  pas  participle 
reflexive  substitute 
estar  plus  participle 

e.  Use  of  infinitive  and  gerund 

f.  Conjugation  of  impersonal  hater 

g.  Progressive  form  of  verbs 

h.  Imperative  forms — affirmative  and  negative,  polite  and 
familiar,  including  hortatory  forms. 

1.    Present  subjunctive 

j.    Review  of  Radical  and  Orthographic  changing  verbs. 

4.  Prepositions 

par,  para,  segun,  hacia,  desde,  hasta,  en  cuanfo  a,  por 
encima  de,  adentro  de,  arriha  de,  ahajo  de,  a  lo  largo 
de,  al  pie  de,  a  la  cahesa  de,  de,  etc. 

5.  Idioms 

haber  de,  deher,  tener  que.  volver  c,  acabar  de,  estar 

por,  Jiay  que,  hay — qtce,  and  hacer  que,  as  a 

substitute  for  the  English  perfect  and  pluperfect, 
saber  and  conocer. 
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6.  Vocabulary 

a.  Ordinary  foods 

b.  How  to  order  a  meal 

c.  A  few  well-known  flowers,  rosa,  Jazm'm,  nardo,  clavel, 

pensamientos,  Urio,  etc. 

III.  Reading 

The  pupils  should  now  be  ready  to  use  a  text  that  has  not  been 
especially  prepared  with  an  idea  of  revieAving  and  drilling  the 
vocabulary  of  his  grammar.  Choose  a  text  of  simple  but  interest- 
ing material — short  stories,  anecdotes,  legends,  dialogues,  short 
plays,  or  sketches  of  life  in  Spain  or  in  Spanish  speaking  countries. 
Students  weary  of  too  much  descriptive  material  and  are  bored  by 
too  many  facts.  They  want  something  with  lots  of  action.  Ma- 
terial that  they  can  dramatize  themselves  or  short  anecdotes  tlaat 
they  can  memorize  are  especially  valuable.  A  text  with  rather 
brief  stories  is  desirable  because  pupils  do  not  find  it  easy  to  sustain 
interest  in  long  tales  in  a  foreign  language.  The  amount  of 
material  to  be  covered  discourages  them  at  the  start. 

Suggested  texts : 

Primeras  Lecturas  en  Espanol  (if  not  finished  the  second 
semester) 

Leyendas  Espanolas — Sanches  Perez 
Espana  Pintoresca — Marcial — Dorado 
La  Navidad  en  las  Montanas — Altimirano 
Easy  Spanish  Plays, — Henry 

TV.  Games 

1.  Any  guessing  game,  riddles,  or  even  simple  erossAvord  puzzles 
are  good. 

2.  The  old  games  can  always  be  played.  : 
V.    Dictation  op  material  already  read      :  . 

VI.    Memory  work — dialogues,  simple  poems,  anecdotes,  songs 

VII.    Informational  Material.    Page  66.  ' 

Fourth  Semester 

I.    Pronunciation — Special  drill  now  on  grouping  words,  elision 
of  syllables,  and  inflection. 

II.  Grammar 
1.  Verbs 

a.    Review  all  imperative  and  hortatory  forms. 
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b.  Complete  the  various  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  with  a 
careful  study  of  all  its  uses  in  noun,  adjective,  and  ad- 
verbial clauses.    Give  special  drill  on  conditions. 

e.  Thorough  review  of  verbs  using  verb  blanks.  Give 
special  attention  to  stems  and  formation  of  tenses. 

2.  Personal  letters 

a.  Superscription  for  friendly  and  business  letters. 

b.  Endings — personal  and  business 
e.  Envelope 

3.  Thorough  grammar  and  vocabularj^  review. 
Use  of  diminutives. 

4.  Idioms 

Review  those  already  studied  and  pay  special  attention 

to  the  new  ones  introduced  in  the  reading  text. 

The  pupils  should  now  be  permitted  and  encoiiraged  to 

use  variants  so  that  thej'  may  acquire  a  certain  fluencj-  of 

expression. 

III.  Reading 

The  pupils  should  now  be  ready  for  a  more  lengthy  story — 
but  not  too  long.    Choose  one  with  plenty  of  action. 

Suggested  readings: 

Espana  Pintoresca — (if  not  completed  the  third  semester) 
Leyendas  Espanolas — (if  not  completed  the  third  semester) 
Fortuna. — Perez  Eserich 
El  Pajo.ro  Verde — Valera 

IV.  Games 

Guessing  games  or  crossword  puzzles  of  simple  type. 
Dialogues  will  now  have  taken  the  place  of  the  singing-game. 

V.    Dictation  of  material  already  studied  should  be 

GIVEN  FREQUENTLY 


VI.    IMemory  Work 

Dialogues,  short  plays,  songs,  etc. 

VII.    Informational  Matebl^l.    Page  66. 

Fifth  Semester 

I.  Geammab 

1.  There  should  be  constant  review  of  grammar  and  idioms 
but  a  different  book  should  now  be  used — either  a  review 
grammar  that  treats  the  subjects  topically,  or  a  composition 
book.    Now  the  pupil  will  begin  to  have  some  idea  of  how 
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to  think  in  Spanish  and  he  can  prepare  short  reviews  in 
Spanish  of  the  books  he  reads. 

2.  This  is  the  time  to  differentiate  between  a  literary  and  a 
practical  biTsiuess  course,  if  such  a  differentiation  is  to  be 
made.  The  composition  book  may  then  be  a  manual  of  busi- 
ness correspondence.  .       ,  ,  ' 

II.  Dictation 

Dictation  of  material  new  to  the  pupil  may  now  be  attempted 
but  the  selection  chosen  should  be  simple  and  suited  to  his  ])owers 
of  aural  comprehension. 

III.  Reabing 

Now  the  pupil  may  read  texts  of  real  literary  value. 
SYiggested  readings : 

El  Sombrera  de  Tre's  Picos — Alareon 
La  Hermana  San  Stdpicio — ^Valera 
El  Capitan  Veneno — Alareon 
El  Conde  Lucanor — Don  Juan  Manuel 
Marinanela — Galdos 

IV.    Memory  Work 

The  pupil  should  be  required  to  learn  a  part  in  some  play  to  be 
presented  before  the  class,  the  Spanish  Club,  or  the  school  as- 
sembly. This  practice  enlarges  his  vocabulary,  improves  his 
pronunciation,  gives  him  fluency  of  speech  and  arouses  his  in- 
terest. It  makes  him  realize  that  Spanish  is  not  just  a  lesson, 
but  the  everyday  speech  of  an  interesting  people  whose  culture 
presents  contacts  with  his  own. 

He  will  enjoy  learning  the  words  of  some  of  the  easier  tangos 
with  their  f asinating  rhythm. 

V.    Outside  Work  and  Reading 

1.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  attempt  outside  reading. 
Offer  him  extra  credit  for  reading  some  interesting  book  not 
taken  up  in  the  classroom.  He  can  use  it  as  the  material 
for  a  talk  to  be  given  before  the  Spanish  Club. 

2.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  belong  to  a  Spanish  Club  where 

his  interest  in  Spanish  literature,  customs  and  music  may  be 
further  stimulated. 

VI.    Informational  Material.    Page  66.  :  .  v. 

Sixth  Semester        <:?]■■.  .! 
I.    Grammar  '     -  -' 

The  text  used  in  the  Fifth  semester  should  be  completed. 
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II.    Dictation  should  be  given  frequently  and  may  increase 

GRADUALLY  IN  DIFFICULTY 

III.  Reading 

Suggested  texts : 
Amalia — Marmol 
Jose — Valdes 
Maria — Isaacs 

Caucion  de  Cuna — Martinez-S'ierra 

Fuehlo  de  Mujeres — Los  Hermanos  Quintero 

Zaragiieta — Carrion-Aza 

El  Si  de  las  Ninas- — Morati'n 

IV.    Memory  work — outside  work  and  reading  as  in  fifth  se- 
mester 

Seventh  Semester 

I.  Composition 

By  this  time,  the  student's  Imowledge  of  grammar  should  be 
soundly  established  and  he  should  be  ready  for  a  composition 
book.  Choose  one  that  brings  to  him  the  vocabulary  and  idioms 
of  everyday  life  and  its  activities — a  trip  to  the  country,  a  shop- 
ping trip,  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  an  automobile  ride,  a  sea  voyage, 
a  train  ride,  a  ball,  a  dinner  etc. 

Have  him  build  compositions  of  his  own,  dialogues  with  shop- 
keepers, train-men,  waiter,  and  so  on,  using  the  models  of  his 
composition  book  as  a  basis. 

Have  him  commit  some  especially  practical  sections. 
II.  Reading 

The  pupil  should  now  be  expected  to  appreciate,  as  far 
as  his  critical  powers  permit  him  to  do  so,  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  different  authors  whose  works 
are  read. 

Suggested  texts : 

Pepita  Jimenez — Valera 

Cuentos  Castellanos — Carter  &  Malloy,  Heath  &  Co. 
Autologia  de  Cuentos  Espdnoles — Hill  &  Buceta,  Heath  &  Co. 
Cxientos  Escogidas — Taboada 

III.  Outside  reading  should  now  be  required  of  the  pupil  and  he 
should  be  responsible  for  reports  on  two  or  more  books  read  out- 
side the  class  room.  The  books  may  be  chosen  from  any  on  the 
reading  list  that  are  not  taken  up  in  the  class  room  or  from 
any  suitable  book  of  accepted  literary  merit. 

IV.    Dictation  and  memory  work  should  continue  a^  before. 


V.    Informational  Material.   Page  66. 
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a      Eighth  Semester  ■ 
I.       Complete  composition  book  begun  in  seventh  semester. 

II.  Reading  of  a  longer  text  should  be  required  but  it  is  wise  to 
restrict  the  text  to  be  read  from  the  works  of  modern  authors. 
The  High  School  student  is  not  mature  enough  for  the  classics 
and  will  not  enjoy  them  any  more  than  he  does  S'hakespeare  or 
Milton.    Select  some  good  modern  work. 

Suggestions :  ■ 

Zaragoza — Galdos.  '  '  ■ 

El  Trovador- — Gutierrez. 

El  Aholengo — Linares  Aribas. 

Spanish  Ballads — Morley — Holt  &  Co. 

III.  Dictation. 

The  pupil  should  be  able  to  take  lectures  in  simple  Spanish. 

IV.  Memory  work — as  before — memorizing  of  well-known,  or 
beautiful  passages  from  the  texts  studied  shouhl  be  required. 

V.    Informational  Material.  Page  66. 

The  Spanish  Club 

In  establishing  a  Spanish  Club  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  of 
the  more  advanced  Spanish  classes,  the  teacher  takes  the  surest 
road  to  maintaining  their  interest  in  his  subject — he  shows  them 
that  they  can  have  fun  by  studying  Spanish. 

The  extensive  work  laid  out  for  the  classes  each  semester  and 
the  need  of  suiting  the  pace  to  the  ability  of  the  average  student 
leaves  the  teacher  little  time  to  introckice  to  the  pupils  the  color- 
ful and  fascinating  background  that  the  study  of  Spanish  is  open- 
ing to  him.  Then,  too,  the  necessity  for  constant  and  intensive 
drillwork  of  the  class  room  is  apt  to  make  the  pupil  feel  that 
Spanish  is  just  another  humdrum,  dry  subject  that  he  has  to 
learn. 

The  Spanish  Club  with  its  monthly  or  bi-monthly  meetings  offers 
the  teacher  another  and  a  more  intimate  opportunity  of  arousing 
interest  in  the  Spanish  language  and  in  all  things  Spanisli. 

Variety  in  the  program  will  add  interest  to  the  meeting. 

1.  Travelogues  by  the  teacher,  by  travelers,  or  by  natives  from 
the  many  Spanish  speaking  countries.  Lantern  slides  bor- 
rowed from  the  visualization  department  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  or  state  will  add  a  magic  touch  to 
this  type  of  program. 

2.  Book  reviews  of  the  outside  reading  done  by  the  advanced 
pupils.  .  .. 

3.  The  dialogues,  or  short  plays,  that  have  been  worked  up  in 
the  class  room  will  find  here  an  appreciative  audience. 
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4.  New  songs  can  be  taught  and  favorite  songs  sung ;  music 
should  have  a  place  on  every  program. 

5.  Gifted  pupils;  can  dance  the  tangoes  or  other  Spanish  dances 
that  their  dancing  teacher,  or  the  "gym"  teachers,  or  even 
their  Spanish  teacher  has  taught  them. 

6.  A  "Spanish  orchestra,"  composed  of  members  who  play  the 
violin,  guitar,  and  mandolin,  can  play  Spanish  music. 

7.  Games  will  help  vary  the  programs.  ''El  Instiiufo  de  las 
'Espanas"  has  a  special  little  booklet  that  will  offer  many 
helpful  suggestions. 

8.  A  Spanish  "dancing  party,"  where  all  the  social  conversa- 
tion must  be  carried  on  in  Spanish,  will  help  the  pupils  to 
memorize  many  of  these  graceful  and  courteous  phrases. 

9.  A  roll-call  to  be  answered  by  a  proverb  or  a  short  anecdote 
Avill  give  the  members  a  chance  to  use  some  of  the  memory 
work  of  the  class  room. 

Unless  the  membership  is  limited  to  the  pupils  of  the  third  or 
fourth  year  classes,  it  is  unwise  to  insist  that  no  word  of  English 
be  spoken.  It  will  slow  up  the  meetings  too  much  and  narrow  the 
subject-matter  that  can  be  offered.  But  the  business  of  the  club 
can  be  conducted  in  Spanish,  the  minutes  can  be  kept  in  Spanish, 
and  the  dialogues,  the  playlets  and  the  songs  will  be  in  Spanish. 
The  reviews  and  the  travelogues  may  be  in  English  or  in  Spanish 
as  the  teacher  or  the  club  prefers. 

And  then  the  Club  can  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  school  and  to  the 
Spanish  department  by  giving  a  play  at  least  once  a  year  in  the 
school  assembly  or  in  the  evening,  or  both. 

The  desire  to  take  part  in  plays  is  one  of  our  common,  primitive 
instincts  and  a  wise  Spanish  teacher  will  use  this  instinct  to  arouse, 
build  up,  and  maintain  interest  in  the  Spanish  department.  The 
production  of  the  play  can  be  given  over  to  the  Spanish  Club, 
but,  of  course,  the  selection  of  the  play  and  the  coaching  must 
be  the  work  of  the  teacher.  In  choosing  a  play  the  teacher  should 
bear  in  mind  that  limited  powers  of  his  actors  both  as  to  acting 
and  as  to  speaking  a  foreign  language  and  also  the  very  important 
fact  that  most  of  his  audience  will  be  unable  to  comprehend  one 
word  of  Spanish.  A  simple  play  should  be  chosen  (one  of  those 
in  Mar cial-Dor ado's  text  books  will  be  suitable).  Then  songs, 
sketches,  dialogues,  and  dances  should  be  interpolated  until  the 
audience  Avill  be  so  entertained  by  the  music  and  by  the  colorful 
movement  that  they  will  forget  that  they  do  not  understand 
Spanish. 

The  production  of  such  a  play  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
other  departments  of  the  school  to  advertise  the  work  they  are 
doing.  The  woodshop  and  the  ceramic  departments  can  m.ake 
the  properties,  the  Costume  Design  Club  can  help  with  the  cos- 
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tumes,  the  Art  Club  can  furnish  posters,  the  printshop  can  print 
the  programs,  and  the  orchestra  can  furnish  the  music. 

Suggested  plays : 
Chispita 

Teresita  Mia  '                        In  text  books 

Nochebuena  by  Carolina 

Los  Castillos  de  los  Torresnobles  Marcial-Dorado 
Que  Felicidad! 

Suggested  Songs: 
Collections. 

Canciones  Popuoares — Allena  Luce,  Silver  Burdetty  Compania, 
N.  Y. 

Folk  Songs  of  the  Spanish  Calif ornians,  arranged  by  William  J. 
McCoy,  Sherman,  May  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Spanish  Songs  of  Old  California  (1st  Book)  Chas.  F.  Lummis,  200 
East  Avenue  43,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  G.  Sliirmer  Music  Stores  Inc. 

Folk  Songs  from  Mexico,  Eleanor  Hague, — Edward  Kilenyi,  11. 
W.  Gray  Co.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Canciones  Pireneos — Sturgis  &  Blake. 

Mexican  Song's-^ — Frank  La  Forge — G.  Ricordi  &  Co., — 14  E.  43rd 
St.,  N.  Y. 

Informational  Material 

General  information  is  usually  quite  spontaneous  and  creeps 
in  unconsciously  during  the  assignment  of  a  lesson,  the  reading 
of  a  story  or  the  discussion  of  it.  But  every  teacher  realizes 
that  pupils  must  be  given  enough  pi'ej^aratory  material  on  a 
subject  to  make  it  seem  alive  and  interesting  to  them  and  enougli 
knowledge  of  the  "local  color"  and  the  native  types  of  the  story 
they  are  reading  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  it  fully.  TMs 
background  may  be  supplied  by  means  of  post  cards,  rotogravure 
clippings,  magazine  and  textboolv  illustrations,  or  prints. 

The  outline  presented  below  merely  suggests  what  bits  of  general 
information  fit  in.  as  a  rule,  with  the  type  of  text  book  generally 
used  during  the  various  semesters. 

It  is  understood  that  liie  arrangement  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils  in  the  cla.ss,  their  environment,  or  the 
text  book  in  use. 

The  outlines  of  literature  suggested  for  the  last  four  semesters 
will  help  the  pupils  to  select  books  for  "outside  reading"  and  the 
outlines  may  be  filled  in  from  their  re])orts. 

First  Sem&sicr 

A.    Spain's  peculiar  geographic  location  "at  the  cross-roads  of 

the  world"  and  the  im])ortant  part  it  is  has  played  in  her 
history 
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B.  A  brief  history  of  the  Spanish  language  and  the  contributions 
made  to  it  by  the  various  races  that  have  overrun  Spain 

C.  The  importance  of  the  Spanish  lang-uage  today.    The  Spanisli 
speaking  countries  of  the  New  World 

D.  The  difference  between  the  Castillian  and  the  Andalusian 
pronunciations 

1.  Why  the  Castillian  became  the  language  of  the  court 

2.  Why  the  Andalusian  pronunciation  still  prevails  in  the 
Americas 

E.  Spain's  contribution  to  the  .settlement  and  civilization  of  our 
own  country 

F.  Geography   of   Spain — boundaries,   mountains,    rivers,  and 
plains 

Second  Semester 

A.  Spanish  Types : 

Galician,  Basque,  Catalan,  Castillian,  Andalusian,  and  the 
outcast  gypsy 

B.  Spanish  characteristics.- 

Dignity,  gravity,  courtesy,  industry  and  love  of  liberty 

C.  The  old  style  Spanish  house : 

Patio  zaguan,  corridor,  galeria,  fueute,  chimenea,  and  brasero 

D.  Spanish  amusements : 

Pelota  (jai  alai),  football,  tennis,  golf,  winter  sports  in 
Guadarramas,  theatres,  dancing  and  bullfights 

E.  The  Geography  of  Hispanic  America  and  South  American 
types : 

1.  Mestizos,  or  Indo- Americans. 

2.  Spanish-Americans. 

3.  Immigrants,  especially  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  TJruguay 

Third  Semester 

A.  The  provinces  of  Spain 

B.  The  most  important  cities : 

1.  Modern — Madrid,  Barcelona 

2.  Medieval — Toledo,  Segovia,  Burgos 

3.  Moorish — Cordoba,  Granada 

4.  Pleasure  resorts — San  Sebastian,  Santander 

5.  Industrial — Malaga,  Bilbao,  Algeeiras 

C.  Universities: 

Salamanca,  Madrid,  Mexico,  Lima  (Peru).  Santiago  do  Chile 
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D.  Spanish  Art  and  Architecture : 

1.  Artists — Velasquez,   Murillo,   El   Greco,   Goya,  Sorolla, 
Zuloaga,  BeuUiure 

2.  Musicians — Manen,    Granados,    Cadilla,    L(3pez,  Schipa, 
Segovia,  Casals,  Bori 

3.  Alhambra,  Alcazar  de  Sevilla,  Cathedrals,  Mosques 

E.  Spanish  railroads 

P.    Spanish  Hotels  and  food 

G.    Motor  Roads  .  :i 

Fourth  Semester 

A.  A  brief  outline  of  the  six  epochs  of  Spanish  history,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Arabic,  Golden  Centuries  (16th  and  17th),  the  De- 
cadence, the  Renaissance  (since  1898) 

B.  Reasons  for : 

1.  The  easy  conquest  by  the  Moors 

2.  The  lengtli  of  the  period  of  the  Reconquest 

3.  The  "Siglo  de  Oro  " 

4.  The  Decadence  '  ,  ; 

5.  The  Renaissance 

C.  Anecdotes  of  the  most  colorful  monarchs,  Peter  the  Cruel, 
Isabella  1st,  Fernanilo,  Juana  la  Loca,  Carlos  V.,  Felipe  IT 

Fifth  Semester 

A.  A  very  brief  outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature 
by  periods 

B.  Spain's  contributions  to  tlie  world's  literature: 

1.  The  short  story 

2.  The  novel 

3.  Served  as  the  channel  through  which  the  oriental  influ- 
ence entered  European  literature. 

C.  The  Spanish  Epic  and  Ballad  Literature  ■'' 

D.  The  Spanish  Drama 

Sixth  Semester  - 

A.  The  "Siglo  de  Oro" — a  brief  summar3^  Lope  de  Vega,  Cer- 
vantes, Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de 
Alarcon,  Augustin  Moreto,  Gongora,  the  Misties 
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B.  The  Eomanticism  of  the  19th 
1.    Poets :  2. 

Hartzenbusch 

Esprovieeda 

Becquer 

El  Duque  de  Rivas 

Lara 

Zarrilla 

Garcia  Gutierrez 


Century : 

Novelists : 
Fernan  Caballero 
Benito  Perez  Galdos 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
Juan  Valera 

Armando  Palaeio  Valdes 
Jose  Marmol 
Jorge  Isaacs 
Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez 


Seventh  Semester 

A.    A  hrief  outline  of  Modern  Spanish  Literature  including  that 
of  South  America : 

1.  Poets : 
Ruben  Dario 

Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera     .  ' 
Jose  Asuncion  Silva 
Jose  S'antos  Chocano 
Ramon  Jimenez,  etc. 

2.  Dramatists : 
Jacinto  Benevente 

Martinez  Sierra  ; 
Joaquin  &  Serafin  Alvarez-Quintero 
Eduardo  Marquina 
Floreneio  Sanchez 

3.  Novelists : 
Valle-Inclan 
Pio  Baroja 
M.  Larrota 
Janvier  de  Viana 
R.  Blanco  Fombona 

4.  Critics  and  Essayists: 
Czarin 

Jose  Enrique  Rodo 

Unamuno 

M.  Ugarte 

R.  Menendez-Pidal 

Eighth  Semester 

A.    Modern  Spanish  and  Hispanic  History  and  problems : 

1.  The  Spanish  Royal  Family 

2.  Primo  de  Rivera 

3.  The  Catalanista  Movement 

4.  Problems  of  self-government  in  Indo-America 

5.  Opportunities  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay 
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